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THE PARACLETE AND THE HUMAN SOUL.* 


BY REV. WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


4 ATHER LAMBING has rendered valuable ser- 
vices to religion by his devotional and historical 
writings, and this compilation, drawn from 
sources the most various, is equal in merit to 

any of his previous efforts. Many will thank 
him sincerely for his intelligent and zealous labors. He has 
placed within convenient reach a large number of the best 
contributions to the knowledge and love of the Divine Para- 
clete. First comes the Encyclical Letter of Leo XIII., issued 
on Pentecost Sunday, 1897, and this is followed by a very 
careful selection from the official, dogmatic, and liturgical 
‘utterances of Holy Church. The rest of the volume represents 
all orders and kinds of teachers, including prelates, preachers, 
ascetics, mystics, and religious founders. The industry and 
good taste of the compiler give us a real treasury of spiritual 
doctrine of the purest as well as most useful kind. 

Besides the editor’s own preface we have one by Bishop 
Maes, of Covington, Ky., which is a marvellously clear and 
emphatic summary of the benefits, and we may say, the 
sovereign rights of this devotion. The reader will also profit 
by the remarks of the American Provincial of the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, which precede the text of the volume. 
We bespeak for Father Lambing’s book a wide circulation. 
Would that every priest and every family of the Catholic 
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Church in America had a copy. We should be glad if what 
we shall say about the great dogma, its necessity and its value 
in practical Christian life, should help to circulate this excel- 
lent work, drawing, as for the most part we do, from sources 
necessarily untouched by our author for want of space. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT THE LIFE-GIVER,. 


The Christian faith teaches that all of God's works which 
are extrinsic to Himself are common to the Three Persons of 
the Holy Trinity, and that neither of the three Divine Persons 
does more or less than the others. But the Holy Scriptures, 
and the saints and theologians of the church, attribute some 
works to one Person, some to another: as power to the 
Father, wisdom to the Son, and love to the Holy Ghost; and, 
again, creation to the Father, redemption to the Son, and 
sanctification to the Holy Ghost. 

Sanctifying grace, by which our very habit of life is made 
holy, and actual grace, by which our separate actions are done 
for God’s sake, are attributed by Holy Church to the Third 
Person of the Godhead. “If,” says the Council of Trent, 
' “any one shall say that he can believe or hope or love or re- 
pent so that the grace of justification shall be given him, 
without the aid and inspiration of the Holy Spirit going before 
hand, let him be anathema.” Thus the Holy Spirit and the 
grace of God are as cause and effect in the life of the justified 
soul; it may even be truly said that the gift of grace and the, 
Divine Giver are one. The Nicene Creed amplifies this dog- 
matic truth by declaring the Holy Spirit to be “‘the Lord and 
the life-giver.” 

Now, the grace of God is the elevation of the soul into a 
condition of virtue above its natural power. By it man is 
“indued with power from on high,” a superhuman capacity to 
know and trust and love God. And this divine power, attri- 
buted to the operation of the Third Person of the Godhead, 
is that ‘‘ newness of life” by which our motives are made one 
with those of our Blessed Redeemer, and ability is given to 
act on those motives, readily and with facility as occasion re- 
quires. Therefore the subjugation of sensuality to the do- 
minion of reason, followed by the subjugation of reason itself 
to the authority of God, and all this in the granting of powers 
essentially above nature, is the work of the Holy Ghost. 


_ TIMIDITY OF SOME CATHOLICS, 
Such is the wonderful significance of the Eighth Article of 
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the Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘I believe in the Holy Ghost.” And yet 
some Catholics are afraid of this Article. They would make it 
a dogma subject toa rigid discipline of secrecy. Holy Church 
thinks differently. The Catechism of the Council of Trent 
quotes St. Paul to show that ‘“‘a distinct knowledge of this 
Article is most necessary to the faithful. From it they derive 
this special fruit—considering, attentively, that whatever they 
possess they possess through the bounty and beneficence of 
the Holy Spirit, they learn to think more modestly and hum- 
bly of themselves, and to place all their hopes in the pro- 
tection of God, which is the first step towards consummate 
wisdom and supreme happiness” (Cat. Rom. In Art. VIII. 
Sym.) The Catholic truth about this doctrine undoubtedly 
humbles the soul, as the Protestant error about it puffs one up 
with pharisaical pride. 

What, in God’s name, should any Christian know better 
than the fulness of the doctrine about that divine Person, 
“who,” to again quote this high Catholic authority, the Roman 
Catechism, “infuses into us spiritual life, and without whose 
holy inspiration, we can do nothing meritorious of eternal 
life”? No fact is so practically divine to us as that God is 
united to us more closely in the person of the Holy Spirit 
than our souls are united to our bodies; no fact more sooth- 
ing, more humbling, and at the same time more heartening. 

It is not a doctrine for mystics alone, nor is it one full of 
fine-spun distinctions. It is, indeed, occasionally concerned 
with the obscure, because with the deep things of God. But 
fidelity to an enlightened conscience and strict loyalty to our 
interior better impulses are the every-day duty of the Chris- 
tian, whether learned or simple; let him, therefore, realize that 
conscience and our inner life are the field of action of God 
Himself in the Person of the Holy Spirit. This makes reli- 
gion a personal matter instead of a machinery of laws. To 
many a soul the vital question of life is whether fidelity to 
conscience is a legal status or a personal relationship with 
God. Our appeal to conscience should be like the apostle’s: 
“‘T speak the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience bearing 
me witness in the Holy Ghost” (Rom. ix. 1). 


A DEVOTION NOT FOR MYSTICS ALONE, 


That much of even the more mysterious parts of the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit is useful to the most ordinary Chris- 
tian, all competent authorities insist. We quote from a very 
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high one, a prelate whose practical and literary and devo- 
tional gifts were of equal value to religion—Cardinal Wiseman. 
The following extracts are from his very valuable preface to 
Lewis’s English translation of the works of St. John of the 
Cross: ‘‘We are mistaken if many readers, who have not cour- 
age or disposition to master the abstruser and sublimer doc- 
trines and precepts of the first [volume], will not peruse with 
delight the more practical and cheerful maxims of the second 
part, and even find exquisite satisfaction in those lessons of 
divine love, and in those aphorisms of a holy life, which are 
adapted for every devout soul.” And earlier in the preface 
he speaks of God, as the object, indeed, of the mystic’s con- 
templation, but also as the persanal guide of the ordinary 
Christian in his individual spiritual existence: 

“God is a living, active power, at once without and within 
the soul. Every Christian believes that He deals as such 
with the individual man; that in his natural life each one has 
received his destiny, his time, and place, and measure of both 
by a special allotment; that in his outward being, whatever 
befalls him, he is the ward'of a personal Providence; while in. 
his inward and unseen existence, he receives visitations of 
light, of remorse, of strength, and of guidance, which can 
apply and belong to him alone.” 

Men like Father Lambing would but urge a propaganda of 
fidelity to this guidance, and that the Catholic preacher and 
writer and confessor should aid each individual man to deal 
more and more directly with his Divine Guide, and should show 
him how to use Holy Church, her ministry, and her Sacraments, 
for the generation and growth of that absolute fidelity to the 
ever ‘‘active and living Power” of God within the soul. 


RELIGION IS PRIMARILY AN INTERIOR LIFE. 


Our Blessed Saviour exchanged His visible presence in this 
world for His sacramental presence in the Eucharist, and for 
the invisible presence of His Holy Spirit in every loving soul. 
He affirmed that this was more expedient. “ A devout man,” 
says St. John of the Cross (Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk. III. 
chap. xxxiv.), “ grounds his devotion chiefly on the invisible.” 
The religion of Christ is dominantly a secret life. It is loving 
union with the unseen God. To perfect this union all the 
divine work of church authority, of preaching and of sacraments, 
and of vocal prayers, has been given us. Speaking of preach- 
ing, the author just quoted says that its “function is more 
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spiritual than vocal.” If this be true of so external a minis- 
try, how much rather is it true of the dealings of the soul 
with God in the Sacraments and in the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
in which fhe invisible God is so nigh to his creature. Wéith- 
out the inner sense of God these holiest of things are cere- 
monies, and nothing more. Their fruit is too often no better 
than that of pious custom, sometimes not even that. 

It is well known to experienced confessors that many per- 
sons really called to a perfect life are hindered because they 
make use of spiritual things in the order of the outward senses 
only; and this results from ignorance about the office of the 
Holy Ghost in the soul’s sanctification. 

The reader easily perceives that in this doctrine a Catholic 
learns nothing “ novel.’”’ He learns simply what, or rather who 
it is that moves his inner life. There need not be the least 
danger to Catholic obedience, or to the integrity of holy faith. 
Our chief endeavor should be to advance the faithful a good 
long step in the direction of the interior life. Indeed, noth- 
ing could better help orthodox faith than the presence among 
the people of a goodly proportion of men and women with a 
well-developed taste for spiritual doctrine, a practical use of 
the more interior methods of sanctification. 

It is, to be sure, always in order to remind a people, whose 
lot is cast amid the very riot of doubt, to cling fast to holy 
faith. But will not that be all the more efficaciously done if 
they are taught to obey the inner “ witness of the spirit,” ever 
pleading for that same faith? Are there no interior notes of 
the church’s divine constitution ? 


THE ORDINARY LIFE OF A CHRISTIAN IS THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. 


We are not now concerned with revelations, visions, locu- 
tions, or any such mysterious matters. We are considering 
the ordinary inner life of the Christian, his conscience and 
his temptations, his tendencies to ‘good, his confessions and 
Communions, and his prayers and Masses. These are all plain 
ways. There are inner paths that are dim, even though very 
glorious, in which the divine Spirit leads with more secret 
touches; let these be spoken of to the saintly few. Mean- 
while there are many who would be very devout did they but 
have a more vivid knowledge of the personal leadership of 
God. And there is none so simple as not to be able to under- 
stand (if only he be diligently instructed) that the voice of 
conscience, when it is enlightened by Catholic truth, is the 
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voice of God the Holy Spirit as truly as was that which issued 
from the summit of Sinai. It is true there is some danger of 
delusion. But is thefe no danger of formalism and legalism and 
routine in a teaching overbalanced towards the outward order? 
In St. Paul’s time the Galatians were so sadly deluded that they 
were called “insensate.” Yet the Apostle, besides reaffirming 
his outward mission, did not hesitate to drive them inward 
for a remedy: ‘‘ And because you are sons, God hath sent the 
Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying: Abba, Father.” 
And he insists on calling the common virtues of a Christian 
life “the fruits of the Spirit,” and maintains that that life is 
both to live in the spirit and to walk in the spirit. What 
thus saved the Galatians saves us: a divinely appointed minis- 
try whose office of emergency is to claim obedience to authority, 
and whose regular teaching is the interior obedience due to 
the divine guidance within the soul. Thus it happens that the 
inner leadings may be tested by external divine authority, for 
in the last resort personal inspiration does not accredit it- 
self. 

“It is the indwelling Divine Presence of the Holy Spirit,” 
says Father Hecker, “‘ which from the day of Pentecost teaches 
and governs in the Church’s hierarchy, is communicated sacra- 
mentally to her members, and animates and pervades, in so 
far as not restricted by human defects, the whole Church.” 
This divine synthesis of the interior and exterior guidance is 
similarly described in the Meditations of Father Crasset, S.J.: 
‘** For how long a time ’’—he appeals to the imperfect Christian— 
“has not God called you by secret inspirations, by interior 
touches of grace, by the words of preachers, by the counsel of 
confessors, by good books, and by the example of holy men?” 
(Meditation for January 5). 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST ERROR. 


Here, then, is the safeguard. No private illumination of 
whatever kind soever is to be taken as valid till it is tried 
and approved by the authority of God in His Church; “ for,” 
says St. Francis de Sales, ‘‘when God gives us inspirations he 
begins with that of obedience.’’ Herein the Christian has a 
plain because an external, accessible, audible criterion of the 
validity of his interior drawings; and a divine one, because 
the church was founded by our Lord for the express purpose 
of infusing the Holy Spirit by her sacraments, of testing it by 
her authority, and finally—but this is too often forgotten—of 
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urging us by her incessant admonitions to be wholly guided 
by it. Obedience to the outer order of God is never reliable 
till it is intelligent and motived by love: and who knows and 
who loves, in the religious meaning of the words, except one 
who is under God’s interior spell ? 

The very life of the soul is in communing with God inter- 
iorly. Why so commune if not to obey Him in both the out- 
ward and inward order of His influence? This produces a 
certain type of character, one capable of the best obedience 
because sanctified by the best union with God—the kind of 
men and women needed in our day. “Imperfect knowledge 
of God the Holy Ghost,” says Bishop Maes in his preface .to 
Father Lambing’s book, ‘‘and of His enduring sanctifying 
work in the Church, accounts for the weakening of the faith 
of the many; and lack of appreciation of His sanctifying grace 
in the soul explains the dearth of spiritual life in the Chris- 
tians of our generation.” 


HIGHEST TYPE OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


We speak of “a man of principle,” “‘a man square with his 
conscience,” as the typical righteous man. Likewise we should 
look for a type of Christian character: ‘a man guided by 
God’s love,” “a man true to an enlightened Catholic con- 
science.” Faith is too often a racial uniformity or a family 
loyalty, rather than that unshaken assent of the mind held firm 
by the instinct of divine love. And this happy condition offers 
a noble liberty to every variety of character. For there is 
something different in each one’s way, and God is the author 
of that difference both in the order of nature and of grace, 
a variety which is as divine as is His holy uniformity in the 
church’s sacraments and discipline. 

The motives that elicit obedience to external authority 
suffice for acceptance of God’s immediate and interior author- 
ity. Submission to divine inspirations should be as to God 
face to face. Once the approval of proper counsel has been 
obtained we should be exceedingly careful lest we ‘“ex- 
tinguish the Spirit.” The soul then imitates St. Paul’s conduct 
after receiving the inspiration of his conversion: “ Lord, what 
wouldst thou have me to do?” It is our only question. As 
soon as answered, immediately “he rose up” and, though he 
was blind, he had himself led into the city to the place ap- 
pointed. ‘ Possessing such dispositions we may be fully satis- 
fied that God will not fail to speak frequently to our hearts 
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in order to manifest his will to us” (Bellecius, S.J., Solid 
Virtue, chap. iii. art. 3). 


NEGLECT NOT.THE GRACE WHICH IS IN YOU. 


Nor is there any lack of interior signs of God’s drawings; 
even though these cannot stand alone, yet they are of great 
use. Such movements, if from God, are calm and tranquil. 
They impart a light and an understanding of a supernatural 
brightness. It is Satan that breeds the vapors of obscurity or 
the humors of discontent. He is also traced by dissension 
among brethren. The true inspirations enable us to fulfil our 
daily duties with alacrity greater than ever, even though they 
point to some notable change. They are not productive of 
melancholy. St. Bernard says: “The surest marks are fervor, 
humility, and peace.” To find out their meaning we should 
wrestle in prayer as Jacob did at the ford of Jaboc with the 
angel till he overcame him and obtained his blessing. But 
God never guides souls away from but always’ towards a frank 
understanding with those who represent Him in the external 
life of the Christian. 

God must not be kept waiting. Delay, procrastination, 
timidity, overmuch counsel—all such things may hinder a right 
choice of time, or of associates, or of circumstances and lo. 
calities. Prudence sometimes degenerates into cowardice. 
Caution becomes indecision. Counsel becomes pusillanimity and 
human respect. When Tobias thought only of running away 
from the monstrous fish the angel said calmly, “ Seize the fish 
by the fin and drag him on to the shore.” 

All that concerns sanctification is the subject of divine in- 
spirations—a deeper repentance, an increase of penance, re- 
newed self-denial, additional fervor in prayer and spiritual 
reading, the more resolute curbing of an evil propensity: the 
sincere Christian has but to turn his glances inward and hardly 
a day will pass but that some plain admonition of the Holy 
Spirit will advance him farther along these open avenues to 
perfection. It is precisely this ordinary inner direction that is 
simplest to understand and most profitable, as well as easiest 
to follow. This current interior guidance was the subject of 
St. Paul’s admonition to Timothy, recalling to his disciple his 
grace of Holy Orders: “‘ Neglect not the grace which is in you.” 
And, in due measure, it applies to all who have the graces of 
Baptism, and those of the other Sacraments, namely, all 
Christians. 
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THE MAIN EVIL OF THE DAY. 


Neglect of the interior voices of the Spirit of God is the 
main evil of our day. This breeds externalism. Christians 
become what the venerable Benedictine writer, Father Augus- 
tine Baker, calls ‘‘extroverted livers.” Religion begins and 
ends in the outer world. Among ordinary people this leads to 
utter worldliness, to sensuality, and not seldom even to loss 
of faith. Among priests and religious it leads to tepidity. All 
the fearful things said against lukewarmness are true of partial 
or total disregard of interior movements of grace. Inspirations 
of God are his immediate will for all classes of souls. Noth- 
ing is more miserable than the inner lethargy resulting from 
failure to respond to them. One may not wholly fall away at 
once, but instant hurt to the soul is inevitable. Constant dis- 
regard of the ordinary movements of grace is like reading in 
the twilight—difficult reading is certain and sore eyes inevita- 
ble if the practice is continued. We quote again from Belle- 
cius’s fine work (chap. iii. art. iii.): ‘‘ Holy inspirations and 
lights of grace are the indispensable means afforded us by God 
for the attainment of virtue. Every time that we contemn or 
slight these heavenly gifts, we neglect one of our most essen- 
tial obligations—that of striving to become perfect.” Relish 
for virtue and disgust for vice should be motived upon God’s 
will, proclaimed within the soul’s own sanctuary and enforced 
from his church’s high throne. 





RESULTS OF THE DEVOTION. 


Obedience to the Holy Spirit intensifies all Christian life. 
It feeds the fires of fervor. It at once steadies and strengthens 
spiritual heart-action, for it is divine love. It is this interior 
life that is now needed, for we have many external devo- 
tions and pilgrimages. We would have not less of these 
but more of the hidden humility and intense allegiance of the 
soul to the Divine Paraclete. It adds to merit immeasurably. 
For what is the reason of merit? Heaven-meriting action and 
suffering is due to the fact that we are inspired by God. The 
sense of the nearness of the inspiring Person purifies because 
it simplifies the motives of conduct. One objects and says, “A 
sermon made me do this good deed.” I answer, Yes, as the in- 
strumental cause, not as the efficient cause, which is the 
interior grace of God. Interior life makes religion more real. 
Nothing is so much needed as to realize the invisible. Are 
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not all men who are fit to receive Holy Communion in need 
of knowing the “spirit and life” that is in that supersubstan- 
tial bread? Are not all children in need of knowing the 
deeper significance, the znxvisible force, of the sacraments of the 
Eucharist and Confirmation? Can we begin too early to in- 
struct a Christian that his very body is the temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth within him on account of those 
great sacraments? Do all children have an adequate explana- 
tion of this their dearest birthright? 

The following words of Father Hecker, indicating a mis- 
sionary aspect of the devotion to the Holy Spirit, will fitly 
close this article: “The explanation of the internal life and 
constitution of the Church, and of the intelligible side of the 
mysteries of faith and the intrinsic reasons for the truths of 
divine revelation, giving to them their due emphasis, combined 
with the external notes of credibility, would complete the 
demonstration of Christianity. Such an exposition of Chris- 
tianity, the union of the internal with the external notes of 
credibility, is calculated to produce a more enlightened and 
intense conviction of its divine truth in the faithful, to stimu- 
late them to a more energetic personal action; and, what is 
more, it would open the door to many straying but not alto- 
gether lost children for their return to the fold of the Church. 
The increased action of the Holy Spirit, with a more vigorous 
co-operation on the part of the faithful, which is in process of 
realization, will elevate the human personality to an intensity 
of force and grandeur productive of a new era to the Church 
and to society—an era difficult for the imagination to grasp, 
and still more difficult to describe in words, unless we have re- 
course to the prophetic language of the inspired Scriptures” 
(The Church and the Age, p. 40).* 


* The reader is referred to Father McSorley's article in THE CATHOLIC WORLD MaGa- 
ZINE for June last, published in pamphlet form, and to be had at this office. 
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A LITTLE SISTER OF THE ROSES. 


BY MARGARET M. HALVEY. 


> LITTLE lay Sister! They tell her tale 


In the convent once her dwelling. 
One pictures her aging, bent and frail, 
In days of which they are telling. 


Still there are countless tasks to do, 
And not many vowed to labor; 

Pioneer she, of the tireless few, 

Toiling for God and their neighbor. 
Often the daylight hours are spent 

With never one free for praying, 
But the little lay Sister smiles content 

Her soundless “‘ Aves” saying : 
Tho’ thro’ her fingers seldom slips 

The beads from her girdle swinging, 
Mary’s praises are on her lips 

From dawn unto darkness ringing. 


One simple sorrow the Sister hath 

Who once was a country maiden, 
And yet rememb’reth a woodland path 

With treasures of Maytime laden. 
If she might be free an hour to stray !— 
Oh, now her locks are graying, 

But the woods are young as they were that day 
When she and her mates went Maying: 

They crowned her there—such a rosy maid! 
(Ah! pale little, frail lay Sister) 

The leaves on her curls, caressing laid 
And pink wild-roses kissed her. 

Would she might gather such blossoms now! 
And stealing to Mary’s altar 

Wreath it with bloom and screen it with bough! 
For longing the tired hands falter— 


. 
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But tasks await them. What tho’ 'tis night 
And few are the watchers waking, 

There is wheat to winnow, that clear and white 
Be the flour for the morrow’s baking. 

One frail hand seeks the winnowing wheel 
The while it is plying and guiding : 

See, thro’ the other the decades steal 
Of a Rosary softly gliding. 

Her eyes on the wheel are bended, lest 
The pile grow to overflowing— 

The beads on a staitd beside her rest 
And around them—swiftly growing, 

A burden whose fragrance fills the room 
As the white flour fills the measure, 

Whose brilliance lightens the murky gloom— 
Toiler, behold thy treasure ! 


Little lay Sister, glance aside! 
Let the frail hand cease its plying, 
Fit in truth for a princess-bride 
Are the blooms before thee lying. 
For every “ Pater” and glad “‘ Amen” 
Hath a red rose blushed and burned! 
Scarce was an “Ave” murmured, when 
To blossoming snow it turned. 
“These for thy longings so hard repressed ”’— 
A voice like a lute is saying— 
“Gathered for thee at the Queen’s behest ” 
“ Where the angels go a-maying.” 
Humbly the Sister kneels beside, 
Her heart for gladness bounding ; 
They find her so when at Matin-tide 
The convent bells are sounding. 


Roses around her everywhere 
(Pale little, frail lay Sister !) 
White ones coifing the graying hair 
While red ones, crowding, kissed her! 
‘Soon: recalled from her ecstasy, 
Hasting with hands a-falter, 
She wreathes and piles them plenteously 
By the Mother's convent altar. 
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Many another year she spent 

In the self-same paths of labor, 
Always serving with sweet content 

Her Master thro’ her neighbor ; 
Often when humblest tasks would claim 

And leisure was most denied her, 
Roses aswoon and roses aflame 

Dropped with her beads beside her. 
“Sister of roses” they call her still, 

Where softly her story is breathed, 
And they show her grave’ ’neath a lonely hill 

With roses screened and wreathed. 
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FATHER EPHRAIM’S SEA-BIRDS:- AN EPISODE 
OF THE IRISH FAMINE. 


(Catholic Cameos done with a Pen.) 


BY NORA RYLMAN. 


OME time ago, in an American magazine, I !read 
of a devoted priest who went a long journey 
on foot in midwinter, alone, to get his starving 
people bread. Shortly afterwards a mission 

% priest related to me the heroic deed of one 

whose actions “smell sweet and blossom in the dust,” during 
the time of that great Irish famine which is known as Tie 
Famine, when the Spirits of Desolation and Tribulation 
stalked through Green Erin, from County Clare to Clonmel. 

In this hut Bryan cried in his' anguish: ‘‘My son, my 
son! would to God I had died: for thee,” in that Rachel re- 
fused to be comforted, and yet again in another Rizpah wept 
for the husband of her youth! 

Ah! Soggarth Aroon was to the fore then. He lifted the 
latch of the fever-stricken cabins. He it was who told Bryan 
that he would meet his boy again in the land of eternal 
youth; he it was who said to Rachel, that though her child 
would zo¢ come to her, she would go to it; he it was who 
reminded Mizpah that under the palms of paradise the Angel 
of the Resurrection reunited parted hands; and he it was who 
heard the last confessions the pale lips said, who spoke the 
solemn sentences of committal when the poor fever and famine 
stricken bodies were laid, like tired children, on the dark 
brown bosom of Mother Earth; and he it was who welcomed 
them on the shores of another land, to which they were driven 
like wing-wearied swallows. 

On the bleak and sandy east coast of England, in that dis- 
trict wherein stands some of the noblest abbeys, built and 
endowed by Catholic Faith, was a small mission; just a hand- 
ful of the faithful, gathered together to hear Mass, to say the 
Rosary, and to worship God in the grand and beautiful old way. 
They were very poor, almost as much so as was that widow 
of Tarshish of whom we have read. The church was merely 2 
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temporary one; just (I say it with reverence) a consecrated 
wooden shed. Water fell on the altar, on which was the Im- 
maculate Host; no stone or mosaic floor was there—it was of 
hardened clay only. It was a veritable Bethlehem manger, of 
which the glory was Christ. 

Now, one day to this poor mission priest, Father Ephraim, 
came fifty starving Irish emigrants, in need of food, physic, 
nursing, and shelter. And this servant of God received them 
in the Name of the Lord who had not whereon to lay his head. 
They were taken into the humble presbytery, into small 
homesteads and fishers’ cots. The burning hand of fever was 
on some; these were put by themselves, and nursed through 
the long hours of sickness by Father Ephraim. 

I think that Mary the Mother of Jesus must have stood 
beside him in the lone night-watches, and have cheered him, as 
their wives cheer men not called entirely to God. Some of 
these refugees died as he ministered unto them, and were laid 
in a wind-swept cemetery within sight of the steel-gray sea. 
O:hers recovered. And for these their friend in the cassock 
found work. 

There were children born in this place of refuge, and these 
our good pastor baptized in the little church. 

Think for a moment of his stern self-denial! When the 
plate went round on Sundays it came back with half a crown 
on it, or sometimes even two shillings in coppers! The well- 
to-do yeomen and the rich squires of the neighborhood went 
to hear the parson. The tithes were the parson’s, as was the 
ancient parish church. Henry the spoliator, and his daughter 
Elizabeth, without mercy, had seen to that! 

For the sake of these exiles of Erin, of these Irish sea-birds, 
Father Ephraim became a beggar. He tramped miles through 
‘dusty or muddy lanes to beg for work and succor. The 
country gentleman and the prosperous farmer often saw that 
bent, worn figure, in its shabby clerical attire, making its way 
through the leafy coppice, or the shady park; and for the 
credit of human nature, their hearts very often warmed to 
him, and they made him welcome and helped him. For 


“Tears waken tears, and honor honor brings, 
And human hearts are touched by human things.” 


Could Father Ephraim teach young Larry the duties of a 
goose-boy or goose-herd ? 


. 
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Of a surety he could; he would show him how to use the 
clapper himself. 

Could he just slip this tiny frock for poor Kathleen’s child 
into his pocket? 

Of course he could, with pleasure ; wee Deirdra had scarcely 
one to her back. 

These were some of the incidents on his rounds. 

When the tempest was overpast, those of the exiles who 
were left stayed on in their Chanaan. They helped to bring in 
the finny harvest of the sea. They were hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. They were reapers, tillers of the soil. 

One did one thing, one another. But one thing they all did 
alike. When the boats lay keel uppermost on the sand, and 
the ploughs and harrows were put by in the sweet Sabbath 
stillness, over sandy dunes, and desolate heaths, across corn 
fields and clover meadows, came Bryan and Margaret, Dermot 
and Eileen, to the little Catholic church on the marshland by 
the sea. And they knelt on the rough floor, and blessed God 
in his angels and in his saints. These were the Irish exiles— 
Father Ephraim’s sea-birds whom he fed and sheltered when 
the keening was loud, and pestilence stalked through the land. 

What of the good pastor, you ask? Well, he rests from his 
labors and his works do follow him. He sleeps with the palm 
branch of self-denial in his anointed hand. 


Birmingham, England. 





BEAUTY. 


SHEAUTY is a passing flower— 
# Lives from hour to passing hour: 
Beauty only of the soul 
Masters Fate and Time’s control! 


JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 
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FORERUNNER of glorious, glowing summer, bidding a 
last farewell to dreary winter’s blasts and storms, the month 
of May has long been deservedly famous in song and story: 


“ The voice of one who goes before to make 
The paths of June more beautiful is thine, 
Sweet May.” 


So sang Helen Hunt, and Hood apostrophizes it as 


“The birthday of the world, 
When earth was born in bloom; 
- The light is made of many dyes, 
The air is all perfume. 
There ’s crimson buds and white, 
The very rainbow showers 
Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers.” 


Wordsworth, king of English poets, wrote nothing daintier than 
his lovely Ode to May: 


“ While from the purpling east departs 
The star that led the dawn, 
Blithe Flora from her couch upstarts, 
For May is on the lawn. 
A quickening hope, a freshening glee, 
Foreran the expected power, 
Whose first-drawn breath, from bush to tree, 
Shakes off the pearly shower”’ ; 


and English rhymesters have long chanted of the graces of 
May, fairest of seasons: 


“Child of the dainty spring, 
With blossoms in her dimpled arms.” 
VOL. LXXIII.—20 


.» 
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Chaucer dreamed, “ Me. 
thought that it was May,” 
and Milton speaks of 


F - yas 8 
79 The flowery May 
: Who from her green 
lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and 
the pale primrose.” 


Keats wrote a fragment 
which he called “An Ode 
to Maia,” composed on 
May-day, 1818, and he 
appeals to May as the 


“‘ Mother of Hermesand 
still youthful Maia!” 


Thomson, famed for“The 
Seasons,” writes: 
“Among the seasons 
changing, May stands 
confessed 
The sweetest and in fair- 
est colors dressed”’; 


and quaint old Peter Pin- 
dar sings melodiously : 


“ The daisies peep from 
every field, 
The vi'lets sweet their 
odor yield; 
“CHILD OF THE DAINTY SPRING, The purple blossoms 
WITH BLOSSOMS IN HER DIMPLED ARMS.’ paint the thorn, 
And streams reflect the blush of morn. 
Then, lads and lassies, all be gay, 
For May is Nature's holiday.” 


For many centuries the month of May, the fifth month of 
the calendar, has been regarded as the season of beauty and 
freshness, when Nature awakens to new life. 

With the ancients, Maia, mother of Mercury, was the god- 
dess of increase, and the month was esteemed a particularly 
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festive season, as it began the time of the earth’s fertility. 
The Latin nations held the month sacred to Apollo, and every 
day was a festival to commemorate something. On the ninth, 
eleventh, and thirteenth of the month was held a /emuria in 
honor of the dead. To this custom may be traced the super- 
stition that thirteen is an unlucky number, and also that mar- 
riages contracted in May are unlucky. The French say, “‘ Noces 
de Mai, noces de mort” (Marriage in May is an unlucky mar- 
riage), and this superstition prevails in nearly every country of 





























(From an old print.) 


Europe. The old English expression “to climb up May-day,” 
meaning to surmount difficulties, may have arisen from the 
Latin superstition, or from the fact that in England May 
weather is uncertain and by no means to be counted upon. 

The Feast of Flora, goddess of flowers, called Floralia, was 
held by the Romans on May first, and among the Latin 
nations the custom of May-day celebrations seems to have been 
the outgrowth of this festive occasion, though antiquarians in- 
sist that the festival was originally East Indian. 

Virgil speaks of the Roman celebration, telling us that 
upon that day, sacred to Flora, houses, gates, and even tem- 
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ples, were adorned with flowers and branches of olive and 
orange trees. To this day the Italians celebrate the first of 
May with great gaiety, calling it “Calendi di Maggio.” The 
ancient Florentine ceremonies were the most beautiful imagina- 
ble. Villani writes: “In the year of Christ 1283, on the Feast 
of Flowers, the city of Florence being in a good and peace. 
able _ condition, 
very tranquil and 
useful for the 
merchants and ar- 
tisans, and espe- 
cially for those 
of the Guelf party, 
who were in pow- 
er, there were as- 
sembled in the 
suburb of Santa 
Felicita, on the 
other side of Ar- 
no, where dwelt 
the Rossiandtheir 
allies, a noble and 
rich company, 
dressed all in 
white, with a lead- 
er who was called 
Love. And inthis 
party nothing was 
thought of but 
games and pleas- 
ures, dances of 
ladies and of cav- 
aliers and other 
honorable people, 
going about the 
city with trumpets 
and other instru- 
ments, in great joy 
and gladness, and 
with many guests 
assembled to dinner and to supper. No stranger of renown, 
worthy to be honored, passed through Florence who was not 
invited by these companies and detained as long as possible, 





May-Day FESTIVAL AT FLORENCE ( Wagrez). 
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and, accompanied on foot or horseback as he liked, passed 
through the city or the surrounding country as he liked.” 

As Italy is a land of flowers, the flower-feast is a thing of 
beauty, and the Florentine ceremonial was unsurpassed. In 
France the old May-day customs still exist. As early as 1323 
the troubadours and trouvéres of lovely, fertile Langue d’Oc 
were wont to assemble on May-day at a Court of Love, there 
to compete for the prize—a golden violet-—awarded to the one 
singing the best chanson in praise of May. In 1540 one 
Clémence Isaure left her whole fortune to perpetuate this cus- 
tom of fair Provence. Even to-day, in the French villages, 
some such ceremony is held, and one of the quaintest of French 
May-day doings is that of having “ Mays.” These are little 
girls, dressed all in white, wearing wreaths and carrying scep- 
tres of lilies. Each one is throned upvn an altar, all in differ- 
ent parts of the village, and there is left in lonely grandeur, 
visited during the day by the ‘little peasants, who consider this 
a method of honoring the Blessed Virgin, whose month it is. 

In ancient Britain the Druids lighted huge fires upon their 
cairns which crowned the hill summits, and from the earliest 
times in “ Merrie England” May-day was the time for revelry 
and feasting, for laughter and song. It must have been a 
gladsome sight. As early as the times of King Arthur and 
his knights it was observed, for an old chronicle tells us: 
“ Now, it befell in the moneth of lusty May that Queen Guine- 
ver called unto her the knyghtes of the Table Round, and 
gave them warning that early in the morning she should ride 
on Maying unto the woods and fields beside Westminster ” ; 
and in Chaucer’s time 


* All menne ande women faire 
Went out at dawn of daye 
To fetch the flowers fraise.” 


Shakspere makes a yeoman in Henry VIII.’s time complain of 
the crowd at the christening of Elizabeth: : 
“'Tis as much impossible, 
Unless we sweep ’em from the door with cannons, 
To scatter ’em as ‘tis to make ’em sleep 
On a May Morning.” 


Hall’s Chronicle says that Henry VIII. and Queen Catherine 
“rode a-maying with manye lordes ande ladyes from Green- 
wich to the highe ground of Shooter's Hill”; and Stow in his 


. 
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Survey of London, written in 1603, says: “In the month of May, 
namely, on May-day, in the morning, every man, except impe- 
diment, would walk into the sweete meadows and greene woods, 
there to rejoice their spirites with the beauty and savour of 
sweete flowers, and with the harmony of birds praysing God 
in their kind.” 

In London May-day was celebrated by various pretty chari- 
ties. Milkmaids had a holiday, and an old rhyme says: 


“In London thirty years ago, 
When pretty milkmaids went about, 
It was a goodly sight to see 
Their May-day pageant all drawn out. 


GARLANDED WITH FLOWERS THE MAIDENS RETURNED TO THE VILLAGE GREEN. 


“‘ Themselves in comely colors drest, 
Their shining garland in the middle, 
A pipe and tabour on before, 

Or else a foot-inspiring fiddle.” 


The maidens expected a douceur and the chimney-sweeps 


likewise looked for a present. They strutted about the streets 
like vain little peacocks, dressed in fanciful attire, to which 


was sewed strips of gaily colored paper. 
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One Mrs. Montagu—a charitable Londoner—gave them a 
feast each May-day, and when she died a poet of the time 
wrote; 

“And is all pity for the poor sweep fled 
Since Montagu is numbered with the dead? 
She who did once the many sorrows weep 
That met the wandering of the woe-worn sweep ! 
Who once a year bade all his griefs depart, 
On May’s sweet morn would doubly cheer his heart.” 


In the metropolis the day was celebrated with feasting and 
jollity, and bonfires at night; but in rural England the day 
was looked forward to all the year round and its festivities 
were a merry sight. 

At earliest dawn the lassies rose and hastened to the wood- 
‘and meads, fresh with primrose and cowslip, to bathe in May- 
dew to preserve their beauty, while less poetical and more 
practical dames gathered it to use for whitening linen, it being 
supposed to have remarkable qualities in that respect. Quaint 
old Pepys says: “My wife went down with Jane and W. 
Heever to Woolwich in order to a little ayre, and lie there 
_ to-night, so to gather May-dew to-morrow morning—which Mrs. 

Turner has taught her is the only thing in the world to wash 
her face in.” 

Laden with branches of the pink and white May, as the 
lovely hawthorn bush is called, and garlanded with wreaths 
and chains of the “rathe primrose,” the “rare blue violet,” 
the harebell slim and “ daisy pied,” the maids returned to the 
village green, there to bedeck the May-pole and choose the 
queen for the festivities. 

In the midst of the village green stood the pole, and it was 
wreathed with garlands, and streamers of gay silk were tied at 
the apex, the other ends being held by the dancers, who wove 
them in and out as they tripped charming figures in time to 
the village music. 

The earliest known picture of a May-pole is found in the 
Variorum Shakspere, and represents a pole at Betley, in Staf- 
fordshire, in the days of Henry VIII. The pole is painted in 
alternate stripes of black and yellow, is planted in a mound 
of earth, and has affixed to it Saint George’s red-cross banner 
and a white, pointed pennon. 

Gertrude Atherton, in an article on ‘‘ May-day with the 
Poets,” writes: ‘Our ancestors held an annual assembly on 
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May-day, and the column or pole of May was the great stand- 

ard of justice in the Eycommons, or field of May. Here it 

was that the people, if they saw cause, deposed or punished 

their governors, their barons, or their king. The judge’s bough 
or wand, and the staff or rod of au- 
thority in the civil or the military, are 
both derived from May-day emblems; 
also the mayor received his title from 
the month which is the synonyme of 
power. The crown, a mark of dignity, 
or symbol of power, is the equivalent 
of the garland or crown hung on the 
top of the May-pole.” 

A May Queen was elected and 
crowned with a coronal of flowers by 
the queen of the preceding year, and, 
with her train-bearers and maids of 
honor, she held court through the day 
in a flower-bedecked arbor. Tennyson 
has immortalized the May Queen in 
verse by his well-known lines: 


“You must wake and call me early, 
call me early, Mother dear; 
To-morrow ’ll be the happiest day in 
all the glad New Year, 
THe EARLIEST KNOWN Picture In all the glad New Year, Mother, 
a ative cata the maddest, merriest day, 
For I’m to be Queen of the May, Mother, I’m to be 
Queen of the May.” 


A lord of the May there was also, and Fletcher says: 


“The shepherd boys who with the muses dwell 
Met in the plains their May lords new to choose, 
(For two they yearly choose) to order well 
Their rural sports the year that next ensues.” 


And the lords’ duties were to superintend the May-day sports: 
morrice dances, archery contests, etc., and arrange for the crown- 
ing of the queen. 

Different customs prevailed in different shires, every custom 
quaint and interesting. In Lincolnshire it was considered good 
luck to change servants on May-day, and bad luck for a maid 
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to leave a place unless she had a new one into which to step 
immediately. : 

Horns blown on the mountain tops ushered in May-day in 
the Isle of Man, and there the May Queen was attended by 
the Queen of Winter, a man dressed in woollen hood, fur tip- 
pet, and dark wool garments. A mock battle took place upon 
the village green, and Spring invariably conquering, she and 
her retainers drove drear Winter from the field, while the 
victors gaily disported themselves about the May Queen’s 
throne. 

In Ireland the peasants used to drive the cattle between 
bonfires, as they did in Germany, and in Dublin the maidens 
placed a stocking filled with yarrow beneath their pillows and 
chanted : 


“Good morrow, good yarrow, good morrow to thee, 
I hope ‘gain the morrow my lover to see; 
And that he may be married to me; 
The color of his hair and the clothes he doth wear, 
And if he be for me may his face be turned to me, 
And if he be not, dark and surly may he be, 
And his back be turned to me.” 


In Lancashire the waits went about to sing May carols as 
they sang of the Christ-Child at Christmas, and one of the 
quaintest of these songs was sung on the eve of May-day, and 
is called the “ Old May Song”: 


“God bless this house and harbour, your riches and your store, 
For the Summer springs so fraise, greene, and gaye ; 
We hope the Lord will prosper you both now and evermore, 
Drawing near to the merry month of May.” 


The music for this carol is simple and pretty. 

“T wish you the merriment of the May” was the pleasant 
greeting upon the May-day morning, and May festivities were 
the delight of all England until the grim and gloomy days of 
the Cromwellians. 

Those Puritans who, as Macaulay cleverly said, “ disap- 
proved of bear-baiting, not because it hurt the bear but be- 
cause it gave pleasure to the bystanders,” disapproved of the 
May-pole and its innocent delights for the same reason, and 
May-day celebrations were suppressed by act of Parliament 
April 6, 1644. Great was the indignation of the people, and 
one of the songs of the day complains: 


s 





“Gay scenes and sounds once blest my eyes 
And charmed my ears, but all are vanished; 
On May-day now no garlands go, 

For milkmaids and their dance are banished.” 


At the Restoration Charles II. annulled this act, and all 
England rejoiced. In London a May-pole was erected where 
now flows the teeming traffic of the Strand, and never had 
there been such a festival as that which greeted the return of 


the beloved Stuart to England's throne. 
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How the Puritans should have objected to the festa upon 
the two-fold ground that it was “a Popish and an irreligious 
procedure,” will always remain a mystery to logicians, Irre- 
ligious its innocent merriment certes was not, and many of the 
May songs have a distinctly religious element, as may be seen 
from the following, one of the quaintest and prettiest of all 
the old Chansons de Mai: 


. 


THE MAYER'S SONG. 


Remember us, poor mayers all; 
And thus we do begin 

To lead our lives in righteousness, 
Or else we die in sin. 


We have been rambling all this night, 
And almost all this day, 

And now returnéd back again 

We have brought you a branch of May. 


A branch of May we have brought to you, 
And at your door it stands; 

It is but a sprout, but it’s well budded out 
By the work of our Lord’s hands. 


The hedges and trees, they are so green, 
As green as any leek, 

Our Heavenly Father He watered them 
With His heavenly dew so sweet. 


The heavenly gates are open wide, 
Our paths are beaten plain, 

And if a man be not too far gone, 
He may return again. 


The life of man is but a span, 

It flourishes like a flower; 

We are here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
And are dead in any hour. 


The moon shines bright, and the stars give a light, 


A little before it is day ; 
So God bless you all, both great and small, 


And send you a joyful May. 


‘“‘Popish”” to some extent the festival certainly was, at least 
in later years, and especially so in its outgrowth. 


. 
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THE, QUEEN OF May. 


What is the exact origin of “May Devotions” no one 
seems to know, but it has for some years been a pious custom 
of the Catholic Church to regard the month of May as sacred 
to the Blessed Virgin, and to decorate her altars with flowers 
and candles during the month. 

The. priests, who smiled upon all innocent pleasures, sought 
by means of them to turn the thoughts of their people to 
higher things, and in many places out of the old May-day 
customs grew the idea of celebrating that day with a proces- 
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sion of white-robed maidens, bearing banners and garlands, 
which last they placed upon the Virgin’s altar, singing hymns 
to Mary, Queen of May. 

The Catholic Directory says: “A custom has arisen of ad- 
dressing public prayers to the Blessed Virgin Mary, decking 
her altar with flowers, singing hymns in her honor, etc., daily 
during the month of May. The prayers used are from popu- 
lar books of devotion, for the church does not recognize this 
“Month of May” by any change in the Mass or Office. How- 
ever, Pope Pius VII., in a brief of March 21, 1815, granted an 
indulgence of three hundred days daily to those who practise 
this devotion at home or in church; and a plenary indulgence 
on any one day in the month, on condition of confession, 
Communion, and prayer for the intention of the Pope.” 

Much farther back than this was the Blessed Virgin re-— 
garded as the patroness of the month of May. In art she is 
frequently represented as the Queen of May, while Spenser, 
Sidney, and several of the poets of Herrick’s school mention 
her in this connection. Even old Dan Chaucer writes of her 
as “ May,” and of one of -his characters: 


“To hevyns blys yhit may he ryse 
Thrugh helpe of Marie that milde May.” 


In the ‘* Man of Law’s Tale” he says, referring to the Blessed 
Virgin: 
“Thou glorie of womanhehe, thou fayre May, 
Thou haven of refut, bryghte sterre of day.” 


Emerson sings: 


‘‘ Wreaths for the May! for happy Spring 
To-day shall all her dowry bring, 
The love of kind, the joy, the grace, 
Hymen of element and race, 
Knowing well to celebrate 
With song and hue and star and state, 
With tender light and youthful cheer, 
The spousals of the new-born year.” 


All this is May! ’Tis the month of blossoms and fragrance, 
of new-born joy and gladness, of sweetness and light. What 
could be more fitting than that it should be dedicated to one 
who brought joy to the world, and who was herself the Queen 
of all the flowers of Judea—a Lily among thorns? 


s 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN AMERICA.* 
BY WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL, 


aa E are apt to think of America as first discovered 

§ 6©in the fifteenth century, having previously lain 

unknown and unsuspected in the western ocean 

while dynasties rose and fell in the ancient 

“ss world, and the times of the Crusades passed 

into the period of the Renaissance in Europe. The Icelandic 

sagas, indeed, have always had their tale of western voyages 

‘and settlements by the Norsemen; but Europeans were long 

ignorant of these obscure traditions of the far North, and it is 

only recently that the discussions have passed into popular 
knowledge. 

Less widely known, again, have been the isolated claims 
made for discovery by other nations: by Irish, by Welsh, by 
Chinese ; while the speculations as to the origin of the abori- 
gines have interested few beside ethnologists or theologians 
seeking the lost tribes of Israel. These inquiries, moreover, 
have been published in monographs, not generally accessible to 
the general reader. 

We have now, however, the great mass of evidence relating 
to these matters gathered together and digested into a work 
called The History of America before Columbus, written by P. 
De Roo, a Catholic priest, and a man of wide attainments and 
erudition. He has amassed references, allusions, narratives, 
and documentary evidence bearing upon the subject in all its 
phases, but especially in its religious aspect. This material he 
has obtained in the course of extended researches in public 
libraries of this country and Europe, and from manuscripts 
and documents preserved in the Vatican archives at Rome. 
The number of works cited by him in support of well-nigh 
every statement advanced in the text is two hundred, a list 
being given and serving as a valuable bibliography of his sub- 
ject. Besides these, over five hundred authors are quoted and 

* History of America before Columbus, according to Documents and approved Authors. 
By P. De Roo, member of the Archzological Club of the Land Van Waes and of the United 


States Catholic Historical Society, Honorary Member of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1900 


Two volumes. 
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some fifty archives and manuscripts referred to. Exact page 
references are given in each case. 

The first volume is devoted to the American Aborigines, 
the second to European Immigrants—all prior to Columbus, 
be it noted. “I have paid special attention,” the author says 
in his preface, “‘to all such facts as are either difficult, or not 
at all to be found in former literature in any methodical form.” 


WAS AMERICA KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS ? 


Plato in his dialogue called TZimeus, and again in his 
Critias, relates a wonderful tale of an island in the western 
ocean called Atlantis, once inhabited by a numerous people, 
who invaded the Mediterranean countries and were valiantly 
repulsed by the Athenians. Beyond this island, he says, is 
a land so large as to merit the name of a continent, and an 
elaborate description is given of the wonderful state of civiliza- 
tion of its inhabitants. 

Commentators have been divided in opinion whether to treat 
the story of Atlantis as a myth or as a true tradition, which 
latter is what Plato claims it to be. Our author holds that it 
embodies an ancient tradition, laid over with fanciful details; 
that there was, moreover, knowledge of and communication 
between America and the ancient world over a great ridge of 
land stretching nearly from Africa to America, now submerged 
and traceable on the ocean bottom. The Sargasso Sea, a 
region of comparative shallows and floating vegetation, is in fact, 
he thinks, directly over a portion of the lost Atlantis. 


AMERICAN VOYAGES TO EUROPE IN THE MIDDLF AGES, 


Passing now into later times, we find some curious legends 
of voyagers stranded upon the western coasts of Europe, and 
such incidents are given some plausibility by historic accounts 
of Esquimaux blown across to the British Isles and picked up 
by vessels. The language of the Basques, a.people dwelling at 
the base of the Pyrenees, and quite isolated in speech and 
race from other European nations, bears a marked resemblance 
in grammatical structure to some American aboriginal lan- 
guages. It is possible, therefore, that they originally came 
from the American continent. 


ST. BRENDAN’S ISLE. 


A famous legend is told of St. Brendan, an Irish saint 
of the sixth century of our era, who is said to have sailed 
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south-west with sixty companions in the year 535, and after 
forty days’ sail westward from an island itself twelve days’ 
distant from Ireland (Azores?), to have reached the shores of 
America. The account of this voyage includes a number of 
marvels, not to say fantastic absurdities, that no one claims to 
be true; but our author claims for it an original basis of truth, 
and says that “if the voyage of St. Brendan is not a myth 
from beginning to end, it is probable at least that the saint 
has crossed the Atlantic Ocean and set foot on the American 
continent ” (ii. 25). The Bollandists separate this story from 
the accounts of other voyages among the Hebrides very pro. 
bably made by St. Brendan and his companions, and admit 
it to be a fabrication. It seems arbitrary to select certain 
portions of the story as true and treat the rest as fable, mere- 
ly because they are marvellous. Why, we would ask, should 
the direction and the duration of St. Brendan’s voyage be ac. 
cepted without question, while the story of his celebrating 
Easter on the back of a whale be treated as a fabrication? 

These mysterious lands beneath the setting sun, Atlantis, 
St. Brendan’s isle, Island of the Blessed, the Seven Cities, 
Brezill—some without doubt to be identified with the Canaries, 
the Madeira Isles, and the Azores—whether mythical or not, 
actually affected the course of discovery by directing it west- 
ward, and these ventures prepared the way for Columbus’s far 
more daring exploit. 


PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS OF AMERICA. 


There are traces of several races in America ante-dating 
our Indians, or Red-Skins. Earliest is an ancient ‘ Long 
Skulled” race of which we know nothing except the shape of 
their heads. Following them came a race which have left be- 
hind them, as evidence of their mode of living, great shell- 
heaps called Kitchen Middings—really the refuse of the shell- 
fish upon which they subsisted. These heaps are found scat- 
tered along the Atlantic coast from Nova Scotia to Florida. 
Similar remains are to be found in Denmark, and this fact 
suggests community of origin in some mysterious way. To 
these succeeded the Cave Dwellers, who drew pictures of ani- 
mals upon fragments of bone. These drawings are quite 
remarkable when compared with the work of other races as 
low as they in the scale of culture. It is a curious fact that 
the Esquimaux of the present day possess this artistic faculty 
in a greater degree than any other of our American aborigines, 
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and it is possible that we have in them the descendants of 
those ancient and prehistoric people, the Cave Dwellers of 
Europe and America.* This supposition is supported by the 
allusions to them in the Norse sagas, which describe them as 
“ Skraelings,” “swarthy men and ill-looking, and the hair of 
their heads was ugly; they had large eyes and broad cheeks; 
when pursued they sank into the earth’”—. ¢., fled to their 
cave dwellings. 
THE MOUND BUILDERS. 


The so-called Mound Builders have long figured in our his- 
tories. The numerous mounds scattered over Ohio, in the 
South, through the Mississippi Valley and elsewhere, have 
been thought to be the work of a long extinct race—the view, 
also, of our author. While we find trees of great age growing 
upon some of these mounds, we know, on the other hand, of 
similar mounds constructed by our aborigines in historic times, 
some of whom: were found inhabiting them by our early 
explorers. Moreover, the objects of art found in the mounds 
closely resemble the handiwork of Indians. 

Major Powell, of the Bureau of Ethnology, holds, therefore, 
that there is no doubt that the builders of mounds were of 
one race with our Southern Red-Skins. We find that while 
the northern tribes were nomadic in their habits, the southern 
took to agriculture and to village life; and the Pueblo Indians 
of the south-west to-day build great communal houses, some 
elevated above the plain on mounds similar to those of the 
ancient race. Our author has a rather naive view of the pur- 
pose of the so-called Animal Mounds that abound in the West. 
These have the shapes of animals—the tortoise, the snake, 
birds, and beasts of prey, and our author finds here “an indi- 
cation that they were intended for pleasurable rather than for 
utilitarian purposes.” But surely the view of Peet + and others, 
that they were emblematic, 7. ¢., represented the totems of the 
tribe, is the more scientific. 

Our author studies these questions too much, we think, 
fron a literary point of view, rather than from archzological 
and comparative scientific evidence. 


THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 
In New Mexico and Arizona, perched high up in the side 


* Fiske, Disc. Amer., i. 17, 18, referring to Dawson’s view. 
+See his splendid work Prehistoric America, vols. i.-iii., 1892-99. He but partially 
shares Major Powell’s view of the identity of the Mound Builders, however. 
VOL, LXXIII_—2I 


. 
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of cliffs above the river bank, we find wonderful dwellings of 
stone built by the Cliff Dwellers, accessible only by narrow 
and steep paths from the plain below and guarded by watch- 
towers. Doubtless this peaceful people retreated to these 
strongholds when pressed by their fierce adversaries, the 
Apaches, and other wild tribes of the plains. 


MAYA CIVILIZATION IN YUCATAN. 


It is in Mexico and Central America, however, that we find 
the most remarkable architectural and sculptural remains of 
our aborigines. The early travellers in the dense forests of 
Yucatan were amazed to come suddenly upon great stone 
structures laid out upon an immense scale, built in several 
stories, and adorned with grotesque figures and undecipherable 
hieroglyphics.* They described them as palaces of some ex- 
tinct civilization. Morgan and Bandelier, after careful studies 
among the Village Indians of our South-west, believe these 
structures to be communal houses, the abodes each of a single 
tribe, but their view has not been widely accepted. 


CHRISTIANITY IN AMERICA BEFORE THE NORSEMEN. 


The civilizations found by the Spanish in Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru were described by their historians. The 
religious rites, ceremonies, and beliefs excited the amazement 
of the Spaniards by their remarkable resemblance to Christian- 
ity; just as the early missionaries to Thibet found there an- 
other pope of a heathen religion, with convents and bells and 
rosaries. The Spaniards and the Jesuits who reached Thibet 
could not account for this remarkable fact unless, forsooth, 
Satan had himself taught these people Christianity out of spite! 
We shall speak presently of some of these points of similarity. 


AN APOSTLE IN AMERICA. 


Our author’s explanation of them is novel. He claims that 
Christianity was introduced into America before Columbus, 
before the Norse even, and introduced by the Irish monks, 
whose widespread missionary labors are so well known. He 
believes also that the Apostle St. Thomas actually visited our 
shores, and that St. Brendan in his famous navigation did the 
same. Through some one, or perhaps through all of these ager- 


* De Roo speaks of these inscriptions as still undeciphered (i. 88) in spite of the labors of 
Brinton and other Americanists who have found them to relate largely to the aboriginal 
calendar, religious festivals, and mythology. Brinton has lately published a Primer of Mayan 
Hieroglyphics, 1900 (University of Penn, Studies), 
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cies, the doctrines of Christ—in fact of Catholic Christianity— . 
were introduced and taught to the natives, by whom they have 
been preserved. The following is a summary of the points of 
resemblance which De Roo claims to prove an early evangel- 
ization of America. 


THEISM AND PRIMITIVE TRADITION IN. AMERICA. 


The Mexicans and Peruvians believed in one God, and 
there are traces of a belief in the Blessed Trinity. The story 
of the creation is told in their famous book called the “ Popul 
Vuh”; so also man’s First Fall, the immortality of the soul, 
intercessory prayer for the dead, rewards and punishments 
hereafter, resurrection, and the Last Judgment. 

The account of the Deluge is wide-spread, and its very 
universality in America has been urged as proof of its actual 
occurrence; in fact, the advocates of a partial deluge must 
square their theory with this tradition preserved in tribes 
separated by great oceans from the scenes to which they would 
restrict the Flood. Even the Tower of Babel figures among 
the traditions of the Nahuas, Cholulans, and tribes of Central 
America and California. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND PRACTICE IN AMERICA, 


Turning now to distinctively Christian teaching, one can 
almost reconstruct the life of Christ, in its theological aspects, 
from the aboriginal records. Yet more: we find the sacraments 
of Baptism; Holy Eucharist, with its attendant fasting and 
Communion; Penance and auricular Confession, with its require- 
ments of contrition and its complement absolution. We find 
an organized priesthood, duly ordained, vested, and main- 
tained; we find celibacy, religious orders, convents of nuns, 
hermits, pilgrimages, holy water, exorcisms; nay, the New 
" Fire and liturgical prayers. 

WIXIPECOCHA, THE REFORMER. 


It is to be noted that the Aztecs had some practices of a 
very different character from Christian celibacy and cloistered 
purity, and the latter practices were admitted by them to be 
anomalies in their system. According to the Zapotec tradition, 
they were really foreign features introduced by an early white- 
skinned teacher or apostle, ‘‘ who came by sea, bearing a cross 
in his hand, and debarked in the neighborhood of Tehuan- 
tepec.” This stranger, whom they called ‘“ Wixipecocha,” is 
described as “a man of a venerable aspect, having a bushy 


. 
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white beard, dressed in a long robe and a cloak, and wearing 
on his head a covering shaped like a monk’s cowl. Wixipe- 
cocha taught his disciples to deny themselves the vanities of 
this world, to mortify the flesh through penance and fasting, 
and to abstain from all sensual pleasures” (i. 503). 


QUETZALCOATL AND HIS WHITE COLONY. 


A similar tradition is that of the Aztecs relating to Quet- 
zalcoatl. A hero-god, he comes from a foreign land to Mexico, 
venerated under divers names all over Central America, nay, 
perhaps canonized in Europe, De Roo says. His name signifies 
“ Beautifully feathered serpent.” He is described as “a white 
or pale-faced man, of portly person, with broad forehead, great 
eyes, long black hair, and a heavy rounded beard” (i. 542). 
He was reserved in his manners, spent much time in prayer, 
ascetic and celibate. His date is perhaps the eleventh century 
or earlier, for aboriginal chronology is obscure. His works 
were converting the natives and teaching them the arts of 
civilized life. Accompanying him were a number of com- 
panions, or disciples, who imitated their master in mode of 
life. Their success may be measured by their fame preserved 
in wide-spread traditions, and by the reverence in which their 
memory is held. He taught the unity of God, the Creator and 
Lord of heaven and earth; condemned idolatry, and especially 
human sacrifices. Peace and charity were the cardinal virtues 
of his creed. “ From these few details of Quetzalcoatl’s teach- 
ing one naturally feels induced to believe that all the vestiges 
of Christianity of which we have spoken had their beginnings 
from him and his disciples, or co-laborers, in the American 
mission ”’ (i. 550). These reforms were not accomplished with- 
out opposition from the established priesthood, who finally 
forced Quetzalcoatl to retire to a western province, where he 
passes from view. A belief in his future return lingered among 
the people, and some of the later Christian missionaries were 
received peacefully under the belief that they were the great 
hero-god with his disciples, returning to his own. 

Was this remarkable figure a mere leader of a colony from 
the north-east ? (so Bandelier); or was he a personification of a 
nature god—in fact, a sun-myth? (so Brinton); or was he the 
Apostle St. Thomas? (so Sahagun); or, finally, was he an Irish 
monk with a colony from over sea? The last is the conclusion 
of D: Roo, who finds in these aboriginal traditions a confirma- 
tion of European allusions to the Irish occupancy of America. 
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A DANGEROUS LINE OF ARGUMENT. 

The points of resemblance outlined above between Chris- 
tianity and the American religions are certainly remarkable, 
and they establish the fact to our author of an early evan- 
gelization of America. Is he aware that precisely this line of 
argument has been followed to prove the derivation of Chris- 
tianity from Buddhism, from Mithraism, from Essenism, nay, 
from the Greek mysteries? Does he claim that the Abbé Huc 
was anticipated in his travels to Thibet when he found, to his 
amazement, a pope—the Lama—a hierarchy, religious orders, 
penance, bells, and rosaries? Let him read the following pas- 
sage relating to the religion of Mithras, an old solar deity, 
probably older than Zarathustra, who was worshipped in Persia 
in the time of Alexander the Great. 

“Like the Christians, the adherents of the Persian God 
{Mithras] lived in close relationship with one another, using 
the terms ‘fathers’ and ‘brothers.’ Like the Christians, they 
had baptism; a kind of communion; they taught an impera- 
tive morality; preached continence, charity, self-abnegation, 
and self-control. They speak of a deluge, believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul as well as the resurrection of the dead, 
in a heaven of blessed ones and a hell inhabited by the powers 
of evil.” * 

We quote this passage, not to establish anything regarding 
the relations of Mithraism and Christianity—for the discussion 
of these ethnic types of Christian truths, if the term may be 
used, cannot be introduced here—but to show how dangerous, 
not to say illusory and baseless, it is to argue from similarities 
to origin. Our author’s literary erudition is immense, but he 
seems to have paid less attention to the methods and advances 
in our knowledge attained by use of the comparative science 
of religions, in which Catholics have a name of greatest emi- 
nence—the late lamented D’Harlez, of Louvain. 


We have no space left for discussions of such interesting 
topics as the origin of our aborigines, whether this is to be 
sought in Asia or Europe, as we wish to trace the fortunes of 
the Norsemen in our western hemisphere. 


ICELAND AND ITS LITERATURE. 


Iceland was discovered by the Scandinavians about 860 and 
settled in 874. In 930 the soil was tilled by Irish, Swedes, 
and Danes, Slavery formed part of the social system, and it 

*F, Comont in Roscher's Lex. d. Gr. u. R. Myth , quoted in Monist, April, 1900, p. 358. 
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was by Irish slaves that Christianity was introduced. In fact, 
according to the sagas, the first Norse settlers found the Irish 
already in the island and proceeded at once to dislodge them. 
The Irish monks, or “Papas,” as they were called, seem to 
have retired so precipitately that they left behind them sundry 
books, bells, and staffs, articles of great value at the time, 
which they would not have voluntarily abandoned. 

Missionaries began to visit the island about 981, and Chris- 
tianity was established in 1000. Letters were introduced, and 
while the saga-men still recited the warlike deeds of their pagan 
ancestors, a Christian literature also arose, beginning with lives 
of the saints. There were schools, two Benedictine and four 
Augustinian monasteries, and two convents for Benedictine sis- 
ters. A line of bishops held the see up to 1580, when Jonas 
VI. Arassen suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Reformers. 
Such was the land whence came the early settlers to Green- 
land and the early explorers of our New England coast. 


GREENLAND SETTLED. 


If we take a map of the world represented in hemispheres, 
the two great continents of North and South America seem 
to be quite isolated and cut off from the lands of the eastern 
hemisphere excepting at the point: where Asia touches Alaska. 
Greenland, laid down on the extreme north-east, appears 
far removed from Iceland and the British Isles. But turn now 
to a map of the globe known as Mercator’s projection, by 
which the surface of the globe is delineated as a rectangular 
plane, and we see at a glance that Greenland is really nearer 
Iceland than Iceland is to Norway. Iceland and Greenland 
thus appear like stepping-stones across the Northern Atlantic, 
and ‘it was by making these points in easy stages that the 
Northmen reached our own shores. 

About the year 876 a certain Icelander named Gunnbjérn, 
driven westward from Iceland, sighted a group of small islands 
off the east coast of Greenland. 

In 982* Eric the Red, father of the famous Leif whose 
statue in bronze now stands in Boston, banished from Iceland 
for several murders, sailed for Gunnbjérn’s rocks, but reached 
instead the coast of Greenland. He rounded the Southern 
Cape, now called Cape Farewell, and wintered at a point up 
the west coast. The next season he retraced his course to an 
inlet in 60° 45’ north, which he called Ejiricksfiord, where he 


* De Roo (ii. 144), by a typographical error, reads 882. 
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established himself. After his three years of exile were passed, 
he returned to Iceland, and in 986 brought out with him a 
party of colonists. 

This was the beginning of Greenland’s Ostrebygd, or East 
Settlement, later the location of the episcopal see of Gardar 
and the point of departure for several Catholic missionaries to 
the shores of American Vinland. Catholic missionaries in 
America in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries! Yet such is 
the record of the sagas and of the northern historians. 


THE CATHOLIC HIERARCHY IN GREENLAND. 


To Leif Ericsson, the Norse discoverer of Vinland; belongs 
also the honor of having introduced Christianity into Green- 
land. Converted to the faith by King Olaf Tryggvason while 
on a visit to Norway, he returned to the Greenland settle- 
ments accompanied by a priest named Thormod. By God’s 
grace -the new faith spread rapidly, and soon a “ regionary 
bishop ” was appointed for Greenland. 

The first “titular bishop,” with his see at Gardar, was 
Arnold, consecrated in 1124. 

His successors continued to occupy or hold the see for 
nearly three hundred years, until the decline of the Greenland 
colonies. De Roo gives a valuable list of these bishops, num- 
bering thirty-three, with their dates; but the last bishop known 
to have visited Greenland ,was Eskill, in 1394; he is said to 
have died there in 1410. 


GREENLAND’S PETER’S PENCE IN 1327. 


Settlers were attracted to Greenland by the favorable re- 
ports brought back to Iceland and Norway, and soon there 
was a second, or western settlement, called the Vestrebygd. 
We have no means of estimating the earlier population of 
Greenland, but fortunately we have the data by which we can, 
by a curious calculation, ascertain the number of families in 
the year 1327. This we learn from an accounting of the Peter’s 
Pence collected in Greenland in that year, preserved in the 
Vatican archives. We know from other sources that each 
family was expected to contribute one penny to the fund. 
Now, the document referred to states that the amount re- 
ceived by the Papal treasury was 6,912 pence. Hence we know 
that the number of families was not far from seven thousand. 


ANCIENT RESOURCES OF GREENLAND. 


How, we may ask, could so many colonists subsist in a 
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country of glaciers, its southernmost point but six degrees 
south of the Arctic Circle? The answer is: first, that the 
climate of Greenland as a whole has become much colder since 
the fourteenth century—so much we know from scientific 
evidence; secondly, the portion of the great island occupied 
by the colonists was the extreme south-west shore, which is 
washed, and thereby tempered, by the Gulf Stream. The 
central and eastern parts of Greenland are indeed the most in- 
hospitable, perhaps, in the world, if we except the Poles. 

The supplies of the colonists were limited in variety, but 
otherwise plentiful. They burned driftwood, and even coal; 
there was abundance of game and fish; pasture-land for their 
cattle, which they brought with them. Grass was found to 
some extent along the shore, and crops of hay could be raised 
during the brief summers. 

There was a flourishing trade in butter, cheese, furs, teeth 
of walrus and other fruits of the chase. Among: the articles 
sent to the metropolitan see of Drontheim, as payment. in kind 
for tithes, was a wood called “mésur”—probably bird’s-eye 
maple. Now, there was no wood in Greenland except drift- 
wood, hence “mésuy” must have been obtained by the 
colonists from the neizhboring coast of North America. And 


so, not only is this wood a confirmation of the visits of the 
Northmen to America, but it is evidence that there was a 
regular trade, or at least trading voyages, to its shores. 


THE SCANDINAVIANS IN AMERICA. 


The first European to sight the American continent is said 
to have been Bjarne Herjulfson, who in 986 was blown west- 
ward on his course, and is thought to have sighted Nantucket, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland.* It was Leif, the son of 
Eric the Red, however, who first landed on the continent. 
Converted to Christianity by Olaf Tryggvason, he was sent by 
that zealous king to win over the little settlement at Ejiricks- 
fiord in Greenland. He succeeded, and the next year—1oo1— 
he set out upon an exploring expedition to the south-west. 
Ere long they made land, a stony coast that they called 
Helluland. This is thought to have been Labrador, and Little 
Helluland, reached next, to have been Newfoundland. They 
then coasted along Markland, usually identified as Nova Scotia, 
and gathered honey-dew on an island—perhaps Nantucket, 


* This voyage is considered doubtful by some recent writers. See J. Dieserud, Worse 
Discoveries in America, 1901. 
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where it is said to be found to-day. Passing westward between 
Nantucket and the Barnstable peninsula, they entered Narra- 
gansett Bay in Rhode Island, and landed at the mouth of the 
Pocasset River, at a spot which they called Mont Haup. 
They erected “booths” and passed the winter here; the season 
is described as very mild, with no snow. Grapes had been 
found inland, and from that circumstance they called the land 
Vinland, or Wineland. 

This is De Roo’s identification of the site of Leif’s settle- 
ment, in which he follows the famous Danish historian Rafn. 
The latter’s learned calculation of the latitude reached from 
the length of day described in the sagas has been accepted as 
one of the strongest proofs of his argument. Other localities 
have been as confidently named, however—notably the Charles 
River—by Professor Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. Mr. 
Dieserud, in a paper read before the American Geographical 
Society, makes out a good case for Cape Breton Island and 
Nova Scotia as the localities described in the sagas. There 
are certainly some difficulties about Rafn’s identifications which 
De Roo passes over in silence. 


LATER VOYAGES TO VINLAND. 


The colonists returned to Greenland the following spring, 
their vessel loaded with grapes and building timber. The 
same year—1002—Thorvald, a second son of old Eric, took 
his brother’s ship, and with thirty sailors spent the winter at 
Leifsbudhir, where Leif had been the year before. In the 
spring of 1003 they explored the shores toward the south and 
west, and Rafn claims that they reached Maryland. No human 
habitations or inhabitants were found save “a shed or barn 
built of wood, and presumably destined to shelter corn or 
‘other produce, in one of the westernmost islands.” 

On another exploring cruise, toward the east and north, 
Thorvald was blown upon a promontory, perhaps part of Cape 
Cod,* where he came upon natives—“ Skraelings,” as the saga 
calls them—* whom they fell upon and slew all but one, who 
escaped.” But Thorvald was mortally wounded by an arrow, 
and his companions buried him on shore—perhaps Point Aller- 
ton, north-east of Boston Harbor. In the spring of 1005 his 
sorrowful companions returned to Greenland. 

The next man to sail out to the new lands is the Icelander 
Thorfinn Karlsefne, who set out in 1007 with a crew of 160 


* We continue to follow De Roo. 
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men, accompanied by his wife, whom he had recently married 
in Greenland, and six other women. Coasting along the Massa. 
chusetts coast, they reached Mont Haup. 

The Skraelings visit them and barter until frightened away 
by a bull belonging to the Norsemen, which suddenly comes 
bellowing out of the woods. They return in a hostile mood, 
and by the use of a machine consisting of a huge ball poised 
upon the end of a pole, they strike consternation into the 
settlers. One woman, named Freydisa, natural daughter of 
Eric, displayed an unexpected boldness and actually caused 
them to retire. We shall meet her again displaying her war. 
like spirit in a worse cause. 

A child is born to Thorfinn and his wife in 1008, and 
named Snorre. 

Dissensions arose among the colonists, and in 1o11 Thorfinn 
returned to Brattalidha, Greenland, with a cargo of great 
value. 

The warlike Freydisa now takes her turn at colonization, 
and with a view of increasing the profits of the expedition, 
goes on shares with two brothers, Helge and Finnboge, with 
two vessels and crews of 65 men. They proceed to the old 
spot in Vinland, but the two Icelanders are crowded out of 
occupying Leif’s booths by the unscrupulous Freydisa, and 
build separate huts. Estrangement follows between the two 
factions, and at length a terrible tragedy is enacted. Freydisa 
secretly asks both brothers to give her their ship; the request 
proves to be only a pretext for a quarrel. For, although they 
consent at once, she goes home to her caitiff husband and ac- 
cuses them of having denied her request, and of having attacked 
her with violence. With the aid of her men she surprises the 
brothers, binds them, and has them massacred in her presence. 
She then orders the immediate death of the five women in 
their company; and when her followers refuse to obey her, 
she calls for an axe and murders the prisoners on the spot 
with her own hands. 

Her followers are horror-stricken at the crime, and when 
Freydisa resolves to return to Greenland, she divides her 
profits with them to procure their silence. Soon after their 
return, however, ugly rumors got afloat, and before long the 
whole story was out. 

Leif Ericsson, her brother-in-law, although ruler of the 
Greenland settlement, could not bring himself to punish her; 
but she and her husband “ finished their days crushed by each 
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other's contempt, and the abhorrence of their countrymen.” 
Such was the fearful ending of the Norse attempts at settle- 
ment on the American coast. We read of a number of subse- 
quent voyages; in fact, European writers seem to refer to 
traders’ voyages undertaken from Greenland for some time 
after. 
IRISH AND WELSH IN AMERICA. 


The voyages of the Norsemen are well authenticated. 
Claims of a prior occupancy of the country by the Irish are 
made, based upon incidental testimony afforded by the very 
sagas on which we rely for the Norse voyages. 

We have not space to mention these accounts, but our 
author observes that “there are no reasons wanting to make 
us accept as an actual historical fact the early discovery and 
settlement of the New World by the Irish nation.” 

These early explorers are said to have given their name to 
a region called Irland it Mikla, or Great Ireland, lying beyond 
Vinland—perhaps along the Middle Atlantic States. 

As the Irish were Christians at the time, the honor would 
seem to belong to them of having introduced the faith into 
this country. ‘ 

Ocher claims have been made for pre-Columbian discoveries 
of America. De Roo thinks that of the Welsh, under Prince 
Madoc, is well sustained. Some of these discoveries by way 
of Behring Strait, or the Pacific, belong rather to the question 
how the American Continent was populated. 

Father De Roo has given us a work of erudition, less criti- 
cal in its treatment of sources and statements than we would 
like to see, but encyclopzdic in its stores of facts and refer- 
ences, Whether the author’s conclusions are generally accepted 
or not is very immaterial as regards the permanent value of 
the work, which might be called a literary history of pre- 
Columbian America, so full is it of authorities; while the ap- 
pendix of ninety-three original documents illustrating the sub- 
ject is a veritable boon to the student. We must the more 
regret the absence of an index to a work of this character. 

American Catholic scholarship is holding its own. Now that 
De Costa* is one of us, we may name as the triumvirate of 
Catholic historians of America, Shea, De Costa, De Roo. 


*No author is more frequently quoted by De Roo, or in fact by any writer on the 
subject of the early voyages to America, than B. F. De Costa, LL.D., a recent convert to 
the Catholic Church. It isa pleasure for us to refer here to one of us who has long had 
among Protestants so great a name for scholarship. 
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FATHER WALWORTH: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY REV. WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


si held in Albany* to commemorate the virtues 

Kee and public services of the late Father Walworth. 

WN Vee, Many Catholics were present, but also many non- 
SESE «Catholics, one of the speakers being the Episco- 
palian Bishop of Albany. Father Walworth had labored for God 
and man many years, dying at the age of eighty, most of his 
long life having been spent in charge of St. Mary’s parish, Al- 
bany. Those who knew him best loved him most, and those 
whom he had caused to know how staunch a Catholic he was, 
including his Protestant fellow-citizens, gladly bore witness to 
his services to his town and State as a public-spirited citizen. 
Clarence A. Walworth was born at Plattsburg, N. Y., May 
30, 1820, being fourth child and eldest son of Reuben H. Wal- 
worth, the last chancellor of the State of New York. His 
early education was received at the Albany Academy. He at- 
tended Union College, Schenectady, and was graduated in 1838. 
At the earnest wish of his father he studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1841. But his religious tendencies were 
too powerful to be resisted by any human ambition however 
laudable, and after a brief period of law practice he entered 
the Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in New York 
City, and studied there for three years. He was received into 
the Catholic Church in 1845, and soon after entered the Re- 
demptorist novitiate in Belgium, being accompanied by Isaac 
T. Hecker, who had come into the church about a year be- 
fore. In 1848 Clarence Walworth, having finished his studies, 
was ordained priest in Holland. The next two years were 
spent in England engaged in mission and parochial work as a 
Redemptorist ; after which, again accompanied by Father Hec- 
ker, he retutned to America. These two young Redemptorists, 
joined by another convert, Father Augustine Hewit, began to 
give missions in the United States in 1851, being trained thereto 
by Father Bernard Hafkenscheid, a Dutch Redemptorist, and 
one of the most distinguished mission preachers of his age. 


* This article is an enlargement of an address given by the writer at this memorial meeting. 
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Rev. CLARENCE A. WALWORTH. 


The band was afterwards joined by Fathers George Deshon 
and Francis Baker, both converts. In 1858 these five mission- 
aries became the first members of the Paulist Community, of 
which Father Hecker was chosen Superior. The excessive 
fatigues of his fifteen years of continuous Catholic missions 
were, Father Walworth believed, the means of breaking down 
his originally robust constitution. His continued ill-health, with 


. 
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occasional attacks of very severe illness, finally led to his leay. 
ing the Paulists. Returning to his native diocese, he was for 
a time placed in charge of St. Peter’s Church, Troy, and in 
1866 was made rector of St. Mary’s Church, Albany. After 
a career in that parish, of remarkable usefulness both to his 
parishioners and to his fellow-citizens generally, Father Wal- 
worth departed to his eternal reward September 19, 1900. 

Such is a summary of the chief events of the career of a 
man of distinguished natural ability, priestly piety of the most 
edifying kind, and zeal for the virtue and good order of the civil 
community the like of which is seldom witnessed. 


HE WAS TENACIOUS IN FRIENDSHIPS. 


Father Walworth, though he spent his best energies in 
fighting vice—and he always fought with the onset of a born 
soldier—was yet naturally of a gentle disposition. His man- 
ners were kindly, his conversation was toned with deference 
for others. He was a positive man, but not self-opinionated, 
and no one could be a more pleasant companion among priests 
or laymen. His love of kindred was deep. He could, indeed, 
give them up, as in fact he actually did when he went abroad 
to the Redemptorist novitiate, for his supernatural motives were 
distinctly perceived in all his social relations; as a Christian 
and a priest and a missionary Father Walworth had taken God 
for his father and his brother and his spouse. But this was 
not to the deadening of natural sentiment; he loved his kin- 
dred with the Christian’s motives, and was attached to their in- 
terests, enjoyed their company. Needless to say that they 
loved him well in return, but especially his niece, Miss Nelly 
H. Walworth, who was his secretary during many of his later 
years, having been given him by a manifest provision of divine 
Providence for his time of trial and suffering. 

His early friendships were very tender. They endured to 
the end. All who knew him intimately, listened with pleasure 
to his accounts of his school days, especially those spent at 
the old Albany Academy under Dr. Beck and other professors. 
His tendency was not naturally critical, and the better traits 
of old friends dwelt longest in his mind and were most fre- 
quently recalled in his conversations about early years. He 
had a warm admiration for the solid Dutch character. Many 
of his school and college mates were of that stock, and we 
have heard him praise their earnest natures, their steady pur- 
pose, and their slow but resolute minds. 
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WHEN A STUDENT AT THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


What kind of friendship he was capable of is shown byghis 
life-long love for Edgar P. Wadhams.* This distinguished con- 
vert was Father Walworth’s fellow-pilgrim in search of the 
truth even from the first painful suspicions of being deprived 
of its blessings. Along the narrow way and through the 
strait gate that led to the Catholic faith Walworth and Wad- 
hams journeyed on together, their loyalty to conscience, their 


* About ten years ago Father Walworth published in this magazine a series of articles, 
Reminiscences of Bishop Wadhams. These have been put into book form by Bishop 
Gabriels, who succeeded Bishop Wadhams in the see of Ogdensburgh (Benziger Brothers). 
Bishop Gabriels has added a preface which is eloquent and appreciative. The book is among 
the most valuable of its kind in our American Catholic literature. 
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iron will to be wholly right about God's church, their practical 
purpose as shown in daily efforts towards Christian perfection 
—in all that is meant by the most painful processes of con. 
version—these two were as one. Their souls’ were knit to. 
gether like David's and Jonathan’s. Walworth worshipped 
Wadhams, who loved him as deeply in return. I know of no 
higher praise of one or of the other than that they were 
mutually worthy of such sacred affection. 

Courage, sincerity, and openness, candor almost to a fault, 
were characteristic of Father Walworth. In private life one 
of the most attractive of his personal gifts was that you saw 
to the bottom of his soul. Seldom would one meet so manly 
a nature. Although he fought for many years the trickiest of 
enemies, the liquor-dealers and their political representatives 
in high places and low, he never stooped to their methods, 
He never ambushed his foe, he always fought in the open—as 
unflinching an enemy as he was an honorable one. But he 
was relentless against public wrong-doers, loyal to friends 
through thick and thin, fair to foes. 

God gave him a fearless heart which served a clear, calm 
mind. He valued peace indeed, but justice and right above 
all. God loves a man who, appointed to a public trust like 
that of the Catholic priesthood, never blenches in face of evil 
and never quits a good cause. Such -a one was Father Wal- 
worth all his days. 

“’*Tis conscience makes cowards of us all,” says the drama- 
tist; but this can be true only when we are meditating wrong- 
doing. Conscience in a man like Walworth makes heroes. 
This positive nature was the man of the Yea, yea, and Nay, 
nay of our Saviour. What was good had Walworth’s instant 
“All hail!” and held his final allegiance. What was bad must 
suffer his anathema. Such men have to fight and to endure; 
but they do not fight against God’s voice in a reproving con- 
science. Even the loss of old friends on account of fidelity 
to duty, is sometimes the painful lot of men like Walworth; 
and in later life this is the saddest of all sorrows. But early 
and late a man must be true, even when compelled to resist 
the admonitions of timid prudence. 

But with right-minded men, such Catholics as Father Wal- 
worth and Bishop Wadhams stand for all that is best in our 
American character allied to the truest Catholic tradition. 
Courage to dare any foe for God and for the people, and yet 
with a conservative temper consulting the due forms of law 
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and wary of the methods of fanatics; candor so downright, 
truthfulness so candid as to shame timid associates in public 
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life: these are traits that give public men peace of soul and 
win them the applause of honest citizens of all religions. 
VOL, LXXIII.—22 
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Associated with his hearty square dealing with all the 
world, one may say as its reward, was Father Walworth’'s 
spontaneous and uniform good humor. The Psalmist’s words 
applied to him: ‘‘ Thou hast loved justice and hated iniquity, 
therefore hath God, thy God, anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness.” He was ever an agreeable companion, always en- 
tertaining in conversation on graver and lighter topics, as well 
as a pleasant associate in common enterprises. But these 
qualities are, for the most part, inherent in all fine natures. 
It is as a Catholic, a parish priest, a missionary, that Father 
Walworth commends himself most to us and offers the best 
example for imitation. Strong as he was by nature, he knew 
our nature’s weakness, and from his’ earliest childhood he 
sought God and His true religion. He valued natural gifts, he 
was conscious of possessing them, and he knew how to use 
them; but we have seldom met any man who more clearly 
appreciated the shortcomings of our poor humanity, or who in 
his own case knew better how to substitute religious motives 
for merely human ones. His fine, natural endowments he 
dedicated unreservedly to the uses of religion and morality. 
His spiritual character was remarkable for downright personal 
loyalty to Jesus Christ as revealed in His Church. 

There are some to whom religion is a refuge and nothing 
more; in it they seek to avoid personal responsibility, for if 
they strive to be. self-reliant they are in danger of becoming 
rebellious ; and for such as these obedience is apt to be ser- 
vility. Not so Walworth. He was full of initiative and yet 
entirely submissive to lawful superiors. He lost nothing of 
his native independence of character in giving up the false 
liberty of Protestantism and entering the Catholic Church, nor 
yet in living many years under the rules of religious com- 
munities. 

Bred a Presbyterian, the young lawyer became an Episco- 
palian, being drawn that way by his perception of the divine 
truth in the idea of a church. He perceived that the religion 
of the Creator and Redeemer of all mankind should be an 
international society as well as a system of teaching, and that 
the organism should have the same divine guarantee as the 
faith itself, for the same Lord is the origin of both. In Wal- 
worth’s youth the whole religious world was astir with that ques- 
tion. Newman was moving onward at the head of the Tracta- 
rians, with resistless force of reasoning, towards his conversion 
and that of many others. He left after him the present state of 
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minds in the non-Catholic English-speaking world, viz.: a vast 
portion of Anglicanism penetrated with various Catholic truths 
hitherto violently impugned. The straight-out reasoners, New- 
man in the lead, passed over, and such minds are yet passing 
over into the full Catholicity of Rome. Walworth was one of 
these. He hung on to Anglicanism till conscience became 
peremptory. He finally tired of trying to revive ‘‘a breathless 
corpse by blowing a little wind into its nostrils,” to use his 
own language. For him to remain an Episcopalian meant 
duplicity, a vice totally alien to Walworth’s nature. Nor was 
it ever dreamed by friend or foe that either his loyalty or 
aversion could be half-hearted. He despised a trimmer. High 
views of duty and of principle always guided him. And so he 
took the final step. 

The following letter, written on the eve of his conversion, 
we give as a rarely beautiful specimen of friendship at its 
best, as well as of candor and humility: 


‘““YouR STUDY, May 5, 1845. 

“ DEAR WADHAMS: In a few minutes I shall be gone—and 
oh, as I lean my breast against your stand, how wildly some- 
thing beats within! It seems as if I were about to separate 
from everything I love, and my poor heart, faithless and un- 
conscientious, wants to be left behind among the Protestants. 
I am not manly enough to make a stout Catholic; but it is a 
great privilege to be a weak one. Well, do not you forget 
me. Indeed you cannot—you have been such a good, kind, 
elder brother to me, you would not be able if you tried to 
forget me. When hereafter you speak of me, speak freely of 
me for truth’s sake, with all my faults; but when you think of 
me alone, try to forget all that is bad for love’s sake, and al- 
though your imaginations should in this way create a different 
‘person, no matter, so you call it by my name. We have 
stormy times before us, dear W. ; but may God grant us 
the privilege to ride the storm fogether. Farewell until we 
meet again, and when and where shall that be? 


“¢Lead Thou us on.’ 
eg Wr 


In a letter telling of his reception into the Church he writes 
that “the Creed of Pius IV. sounded most musically in my 
ears, and I took pleasure in repeating it very slowly and dis- 
tinctly. I was then freed from the curse of excommunication 


*From Reminiscences_of Bishop Wadhams. 
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RIGHT Rev. BISHOP WADHAMS. 


which you remember used so to trouble us. . . . My in- 
ward joy and satisfaction at being in the very Church of God 
and communion of the saints, I cannot express. . . . So 
far as I have learned, Puseyism is still alive at the seminary, 
wearing its own colors. It is scouring away at the outside of 
the cup and platter very bravely, as you remember it in our 
day there. The young Anglo-Catholics are acquiring [the 
dyspepsia by fasting, buying up rosaries and crucifixes, which, 
neverthsless, they have no idea of using, and enjoy the; satis- 
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faction of knowing how frightened their mothers would be if 
they knew what their darlings were about. Perhaps this may 
seem to you somewhat cross, but indeed I am out of all con- 
ceit with Puseyism, whether ornamental, sentimental, or anti- 
quarian, Christ is one and undivided, and must be sought for 
in His undivided church, which He inhabits and inspires. God 
grant that-you and I may soon meet upon that Rock which 
rests itself upon the Rock of Ages.” * 

The following month he wrote: ‘Oh, what shall I say to 
you of the joys of Catholic communion, the frequent and the 
real Sacraments, the privilege of daily Mass, and constant ac- 
cess to a confidential director? How miserable do all the 
unrealities of Puseyite speculation appear to one who is a 
Catholic in fact and not in dreams!” 

It was when he joined the Redemptorists that he first 
knew Father Hecker. Their meeting, as well as their depar- 
ture for Europe, is thus described in the Reminiscences: 

“Father Hecker was not one of our seminary set and had 
never been’an Episcopalian. McMaster and I met him for the 
first time at the Redemptorist convent in Third Street, after 
our reception there. He was himself only a year old Catholic. 
He had had nothing to do with Puseyism, and knew very 
little about it. His chief experience lay in the New England 
school of Transcendentalism. We little understood at first the 
full value that lay concealed under the long yellow locks that 
hung down over his broad shoulders and behind the bright 
eyes, which shone with an openness of enthusiasm which made 
us smile. On concluding to join us he had just sufficient time 
to hurry off to Baltimore, where Father de Held then was, get 
accepted, and hurry back again before the ship left port. We 
considered it as contrary to holy poverty to go as first-class 
passengers; Hecker's brothers, however, took care to have a 
special room built up for all three in the second cabin.” 

His journey was begun in mingled joy and sadness. “ As 
happy as I am,” he wrote to Wadhams, “to breathe the holy 
atmosphere of the Catholic Church, it is a bitter thing to leave 
my country—which I love all the more dearly for its pitiable 
religious destitution—and so many kind friends whom I may 
never see again in life.” 


WALWORTH AS A REDEMPTORIST. 


His vocation to community life was indubitable, nor was it 


*From the Xeminiscences. 
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at any time shaken, even when, most reluctantly, he left the 
Redemptorist Order. The following energetic expressions, 
written from his novitiate in Belgium to his friend Wadhams, 
describe his state of mind as a religious from first to last: 
“No, there is no romance about it. For a man who is not 
in earnest to. save his soul, who has neither the fear of hell, 
the love of God, nor the desire of holiness, it is dull play. 
But for one who is disgusted with his sins and mourns the 
hardness of heart and sensuality which separates him from God, 
who loves the character of Jesus Christ, and burns with de- 
sire to imitate it, this Congregation of St. Alphonsus Liguori 
is a ‘treasure trove,’ to which he will cling as a drowning man 
clings to whatever will support him. . . . For my part I 
would shudder to submit the welfare of my body and soul to 
any other authority than that of God, and that authority we 
Catholic religious find in our superiors.” 

A clue to the strength of his vocation is found in his words 
about the Puseyite monastic venture of himself and Wadhams 
in the North Woods: “I, who had no other property but my- 
self either in possession or in prospect, had only myself to be- 
queath, and I did it with a will.” 

I have heard him describe his time of novitiate in Belgium 
as a period of unmixed joy. He was, to be sure, a typical 
American, self-reliant in character, full of open-eyed inquiry; 
so that his fellow-novices nicknamed him Brother Pourquoi. 
But he was also American in his submissiveness to authority. 
He could say, with his fellow-novice Isaac Hecker, that whilst 
he was under the Redemptorist rule he never had so much as 
a temptation against his vows; and he was twelve years under 
that strict regimen. 

He was never guilty of the least aversion for any man on 
account of difference of race. There was a sense of the uni- 
versal brotherhood of the human kind in Father Walworth, 
whose spirituality emphasized God’s fatherly providence over 
all his children. This was what one would expect in a man 
changed from a separatist in religion into a Catholic; and this 
sentiment was highly developed by his contact in the Redemp- 
torist community life with men of various nationalities. He 
loved them all, he appreciated all their good qualities, he 
found much to admire, much to pattern by, in all the Fathers, 
Englishmen, Flemings, Germans, Hungarians. He never dreamt 
of drawing racial lines across the fair unity of his religious 
affection, which was sunk deep in his inmost heart. The 
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same, of course, is to be said of Father Hecker and the other 
American Fathers. 

' In consonance with this, Father Walworth was a favorite 
with all his brethren. No one was more in request for a com- 
panion at recreation, none could work better in harness with 
whomsoever. obedience or Providence associated him. He never 
had a single personal difficulty in the Redemptorist Order; 
and when the trouble came which led to the Holy See con- 
senting to the formation of the American Fathers into the 
Paulist Institute, he and all of them left their old associates 
with a regret which was quite as mutual as it was unfeigned. 


WALWORTH AS A MISSIONARY. 


On landing in America in 1851 Father Walworth at once 
displayed the powers of a great missionary. The band gave 
missions all over the country and in several cities of Canada, 
Father Walworth everywhere reaping a great harvest of peni- 
tent souls. It is literally true that many a time they who 
came to scoff remained to pray, ay, and what is infinitely more, 
remained to confess their sins with sobs of grief. The most 
abandoned wretches were melted into tears of penance under 
Father Walworth’s preaching. His voice was marvellous. It 
was of medium pitch, clear, musical, but it had a quality of 
its own; it was wonderfully winged as if with a preternatural 
magnetism. His sermons cut to the division of the soul and 
the spirit. His manner, though unaffected, was yet full of 
dignity. Seldom was a preacher so eloquent by his looks and 
bearing as was Father Walworth; and his action on the plat- 
form was a perfect match for his great themes, his ringing 
voice, and his well-chosen matter. If one can make the 
distinction, he was dramatic without being theatrical. Mean- 
‘while his sermons were models of missionary composition. 
Although he was steadfast in his loyalty to the traditions of 
St. Alphonsus, he used the liberty kindred to that supreme 
missionary’s spirit in preparing his discourses. He suited his 
choice of matter to the times and the people, yet without de- 
parting from the sound forms of previous generations of mis- 
sionaries. But he could drive the fear of God into sinners’ 
souls with more resistless force than, perhaps, any missionary 
we have ever had in America. His sermons broke the adaman- 
tine crust of self-assurance- which vice had formed over the 
sinners’ hearts, like an egg-shell. 

His voice was the best preaching voice I ever heard. 
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‘Father Walworth had a voice that could stop an army; but he 
had a heart of grace to inspire his tones with priestly tender- 
ness. He could both affright sinners and soothe their despairing 
spirits with that organ of many divine strains. We have em- 
phasized his imperious power over his hearers, but it should be 
known that if he vanquished the sinner he did not fail to win 
him. The effect was religious fear, not slavish terror. The 
psalmist’s words describe it: “All my bones shall say, who is 
like unto the Lord?” We might add the words of the bride 
in the Canticle: “ My heart melted when he spoke.” To be 
afraid under his preaching was to be afraid of God, not of the 
preacher. Nor would the most panic-stricken of Walworth’s 
converted sinners dread to.go to him to confession. The most 
abandoned wretches, after sitting under his preaching pale and 
nerveless with terror, would often enter his confessional by 
preference. They had felt something of love vibrating amid 
the commanding tones of that voice. 

Nearly thirty years ago the present writer while serving at 
a mission in St. Mary’s Church; Albany, had many conversa- 
tions with Father Walworth on mission sermons and instruc- 
tions, their matter and their delivery. He knew the whole 
subject perfectly. His knowledge was not only that of a‘care- 
ful student of our vocation but it was the very inspiration of 
the holy platform and the mission cross. I adopted every one 
of his suggestions, and, I am ‘not ashamed to say, I still use 
some of his sentences word for word. They stand the test of 
long experience. But one may not hope to acquire the magic 
of his voice, the majesty of his bearing, the force of his resist- 
less appeal to sinners. 

Father Walworth had the true stand-point of a missionary. 
He not only knew but he vividly realized that he stood for 
God. He was thrilled with the conviction that men’s immortal 
destiny depended on how fitly he represented God’s rights to 
their sinful souls. It is this state of mind, this mental, or 
rather this spiritual, attitude that really makes the missionary. 
It made Walworth an ideal one. He impressed the sinner not 
so much as an advocate as an ambassador of Christ, an am- 
bassador bearing the divine ultimatum. This sense of standing 
for God did infinitely more for his success than the noble 
beauty of his face and form, his splendid rhetoric, the amazing 
strength of action in his delivery. His tones were the perfec- 
tion of human vocal power, but they rang with a more than 
human power in the service of a heart inspired as his was. 
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FATHER WALWORTH AS PASTOR OF ST. MARyY’s, ALBANY. 


By the exhibition of this supernatural motive it was that 
many were led to say that they never knew a man who had 
so fully assimilated the rules of the divine art of winning 
sinful souls to God as Father Walworth. 

He owed much as a preacher to the lessons and example 
of the great Redemptorist Bernard Hafkenscheid, who was the 
missionary mentor of both Father Hecker and Father Hewit 
besides. The American Redemptorists took the missionary 
methods of their order as they found them, and although ready 
to improve them, they were more ready to perpetuate them: 
they stand to-day a monument to the genius and inspiration 
of St. Alphonsus, preserving as they do, and that very rigidly, 
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the proper setting of the divine topics, their order and relation 
to each other, while leaving undimmed the jewel of individual 
initiative amid the color and brilliancy of personal gifts. 

Father Walworth appreciated fully that a missionary can 
tolerate no compromise with vice, public or private. He must 
have no different treatment for sinners high and sinners low; 
no hesitation to lay the axe to the root of the tree; that is to 
say, to cut deeper and deeper till the penitent soul was 
delivered wholly from his sin by being made not only sorry for 
the evil deeds themselves but equally repentant of their causes 
and occasions. As, for example, avarice and human respect 
notoriously minister to drunkenness and impurity, so does the 
true missionary launch the terrors of the divine wrath against 
not only these latter vices, but also against the saloons, and the 
dance halls, and the “ variety shows” which, for the sake of 
money-getting, are their occasions. 

It was not as a missionary preacher, however, that he was 
best known in his later life, but as a parish priest. He was a 
devoted father to his parishioners for thirty-four years. As a 
pastor Father Walworth was full of vigilance and of love, as 
was well shown by Father P. H. McDermott, an old and affec- 
tionate friend, in his funeral sermon. He made it his duty to 
know all the hard sinners in his parish, he loved them better 
than any other class, he sought every means to save them. 
He was ever kind to the poor, and no one could be more 
sympathetic with the sick, more affectionate and careful in the 
care of the children. 

It was while pastor in Albany that Father Walworth did 
his great work against public vice and against its political at- 
torneys. In union with Bishop Doane and other public-spirited 
citizens he waged incessant war against the liquor-dealers’ 
lobby in the Legislature. 

Some Catholics objected. Why should a priest meddle in 
politics? they asked. Because God’s enemies do so, was Wal- 
worth’s answer, and we must follow them up and resist them 
everywhere. For a long series of years he thus labored among 
the members of the Legislature, and addressed committees at 
every or nearly every session. The good of it was manifest 
in the defeat of several bills whose purpose was simply the 
rule of rum, the very riot of vice. 

Father Walworth felt that in this line of action, and in his 
interference in the same spirit in Albany city politics, he was 
but fulfilling the duty of a Catholic citizen of prominent place 
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and powerful influence. I am too good a Christian, he seemed 
to say, to allow my faith to narrow my sphere of usefulness; 
I am too good a citizen to allow my citizenship to cripple my 
priestly zeal. The people of Albany will not easily forget 


FATHER WALWORTH IN HIS LIBRARY. 


Father Walworth’'s attack on a certain candidate for mayor. 
He was a big brewer, and his canvass was carried on, in ac- 
cordance with his trade, by processions of beer-wagons and 
the glorification of beer-drinking. It is a consolation to know 
that this high-priest of what Father Walworth called the god 
Gambrinus, achieved the infamous success of becoming chief 
law-maker and law executive of that city only after such a 
protest from the pulpit of St. Mary’s Church as wil! never be 
forgotten. 

Unremitting industry gave his life the fulness of a zealous 
priest's reward. The laggard type of character was his very 
opposite. His leisure was occupied in writing for the press 
on religious and semi-religious topics, wandering over the 
hills in practical geological research, reading, nay, studying 
the classics of English and Latin literature. Although essen- 


. 
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tially of an active temperament, he was fond of intellectual 
occupation, and his knowledge was accurate as well as widely 
extended. His style was like himself, positive, and, again ac- 
cording to his nature, it was illustrated by fine imagery as 
well as bright touches of humor and sarcasm. His spoken 
and written language was always the expression of a man 
who meant what he said, and knew how to say it vigorously 
and beautifully.* 

Father Walworth’s life was prolonged, indeed, nearly to the 
extreme limit, but was full of much physical suffering. An 
affection of the eyes, with which he was troubled pretty seriously 
even as a young man, developed in his last years into almost 
total blindness. And to this affliction was added deafness, 
Finally, about eight months before his death, a stroke of paraly- 
sis almost destroyed that wonderful organ of his Master’s love, 
that charm of all his living intercourse with men, his glorious 
voice. Upon occasions he could utter a few words, but this 
was rarely. Once, as he felt the vocal chords released for a 
moment from their fetters, he exclaimed: “ Lost my voice!” 
Those who heard him will never forget the pathos of his tones, 
Blind and deaf and dumb—what other trial remained for this 
heroic soul? 

His refuge was the Redeemer whom he had so ardently 
loved and so courageously served his whole life long. He re- 
ceived Communion frequently, and prayed as best he might 
vocally, and was recollected as well as his sufferings permitted: 
he could at least caress his crucifix and press it to his lips and 
to his heart. His physical deprivations but forced him, a will- 
ing victim, deeper into his own secret sanctuary, and gave him 
a more interior union with the Holy Spirit. 

More than once during his illness he spoke of John Henry 
Newman’s death and of his characteristic last words, “ All is 
light!’’ Father Walworth had himself related the most edify- 
ing death of his friend Bishop Wadhams, especially calling at- 
tention to the Bishop’s dying message to his clergy: “ The 
priest is for the people, not the people for the priest.” Father 
Walworth’s career is an example of the manner of man that 


* The following is a list of Father Walworth’s publications in book form: Zhe Gentle 
Skeptic, Appletons, 1863; Zhe Doctrine of Hell, Catholic Publication Society, 1873; Andia- 
torocte and Other Poems, Catholic Book Exchange, New York, 1888; Reminiscences of Edgar 
P. Wadhams, Benzigers, 1892; The Oxford Movement in America, Catholic Book Exchange, 
1895; Zhe Walworths in America, The Weed-Parsons Printing Company, Albany, 1897 ; and 
a large number of pamphlets and sermons, which it is hoped will be edited and reprinted in 
book form, for many of them are of great and permanent value. Among the Sermons in the 
wolumes by the Paulist Fathers, Appletons, 1861-65, some of the best are by Father Walworth, 
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“God chooses in his priesthood for His own honor and the sav- 
ing of His people. 

May Father Walworth’s heroic figure serve as an incitement 
to all Catholics to live and work in a spirit worthy of their 
faith. Especially may his example stimulate us priests to 
greater and greater courage in advocating right and in com- 
bating wrong. Let us not be deceived. Neither for citizen 
nor for Christian is it the main thing to be smooth, nor the 
chief aim to be respectable, nor the highest praise to keep out 
of notice. True men, should be strong men. Men in a holy 
office should be leading men in all that helps holiness and hin- 
ders wickedness. Walworth’s life lesson is that we should have 
convictions as well as opinions, that we should have obedience 
as well as conformity, and courage equal to conviction, as well 
as loyalty equal to obedience. To lie still and do no harm is 
indeed better than to advance and blunder. But it is no boast 
for one holding a public trust like God’s priesthood that he 
has never blundered. God and man will ever demand of such 
a one, What good are you doing? Burying talents saves 
talents, but the Lord who gave the talent will demand not 
only its return but its increase. 

God rest the noble soul of Clarence Walworth! As man, 
citizen, priest, missionary, he was faithful and true to God and 


Church and fellow-citizens. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF BOOK-REVIEWERS. 


BY REV. WILLIAM SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


& ECENTLY looking over the curiosa of a city 

% book-shop we chanced upon a volume with the 

title: Mo ‘ Beginning’ ; or, The Fundamental Fal. 

lacy. A common-sense Demonstration of the non. 

existence of a First Cause, thereby identifying 

God with Nature. Another glance disclosed that the book was 

in its second edition, and had received extraordinary encomi- 

ums from divers gentlemen with learned titles but no reputa- 

tion, and from various periodicals with learned names and a 

very respectable reputation. And so with a certain feeling 

that we had placed our finger-tips upon the pulse of a great 

thought-movement, destined perhaps to sweep away from many 

minds intellectual and spiritual convictions that we cherish, 

and to bear the race in a direction whither we should deplore 

to see it drift; and besides having, ever since the days of our 

metaphysical infancy, when we wrestled with ems ut sic, an un- 

common fondness for speculation, we purchased the deadly 
volume, sat down and read it. 


A PSEUDO-PATHFINDER. 


The first printed words in the book are a salutatory: “To 
Liberals, Secularists, and Reformers,” whereof the third para- 
graph stands thus: “ We believe that supernaturalism is the 
source of most of those inhumanities and cruelties which have. 
cursed the world in past ages and which, even to this day, 
make ‘countless thousands mourn.’ We believe it is inimical 
to governments, deriving their just powers from the ‘ free con- 
sent of the governed,’ in that it encourages belief in written 
laws alleged to have been dictated by a power higher than men; 
that by belittling human reason and producing an inflexible 
and intolerant state of mind among the people, it stands in the 
way of needed reforms and checks intellectual progress.” And 
therefore the conclusion is irresistible—though, lest we should 
remiin in the region of the transcendental and emotional and 
forget it, the author puts it down in black and white—that 
every noble heart that beats for humanity and shrinks in hor- 
ror from superstition” should forthwith send to the author all 
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or part of the following: “price post-paid to all parts of the 
world: Single copy $0.75; 2 copies $1.20; 3 copies $1.50; 4 
or more copies $0.45 each. Special discount to agents and 
dealers.” 

Now, but for one reason we should have thrown the thing 
aside and read no further, and made new resolutions to 
avoid book-stores whenever it happily betided us to have 
money in our pocket. For no man who can rave so is a fit 
object for a thoughtful man’s attention, and a very difficult 
object for the charity of even the most devout. Let a man’s 
belief or lack of it be what it will, we shall respect him always 
if,in the discussion of the vast problem of our origin and end, 
of God and the world unseen, his mind be cautious, his speech 
temperate, his spirit reverent, and his soul sincere. But a 
coarse atheist, a thumping-phrased demagogue, and an un- 
trained sophist—with such there is no argument. With Kant 
and Fichte we never can agree, but both we hold in tender- 
ness and sympathy, for they trod as in a sanctuary and spoke 
their guesses at great mysteries in whispers of awe. But 
Ingersoll and all of the dehumanized sect that laugh with him, 
the jesters at what should make us tremble, the wits of the 
platform and the arrow-shooters of poisoned paragraphs, these 
sorely sadden the lovers of their race and the believers in an 
ineradicable goodness in every human heart that beats. But 
one reason, we say, stopped us in the very beginning from 
classing the author of “ No Beginning” with this latter type 
of degenerates, and from flinging his book into the fire with 
disgust. And this reason was the language of the criticisms 
passed upon the work by the titled gentlemen and the preten- 
tious periodicals already referred to. When several physicians 
and lawyers, one Christian minister, the Review of Reviews, the 
Arena, Boston Ideas, the Chicago Herald, and the Critic write of 
a book as though it were a pathfinder for humanity unto 
regions of new thought and unattained civilization, one feels 
that there is need of caution in pronouncing judgment even 
when there seem to be plain reasons for severity, and one is 
willing to read on and on, despite many a shock and many an 
explosion of impatience at obvious stupidity, lest perchance 
one should miss the fine tracings of keen philosophy belauded 
by so many and such distinguished reviewers. And so we read 
the book, and herewith submit a few considerations on the 
author and his tilt at metaphysics, and a few animadversions 
on his critics and their attempt at philosophy. 
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A DAUNTLESS COLUMBUS. 


The writer who would relieve the race of their yoke of super. 
stition and place upon the dunce’s stool all thinkers from Aris- 
totle to Herbert Spencer, who have held that an uncaused 
First Cause is a necessity of reason, is, he tells us, ‘one of the 
people,” one who “ risked his life voluntarily in war for union, 
freedom, and equality,” “a law-abiding citizen,’’ and one to 
whom “for years past one of the wonders of the world has 
been the fact that so many educated and good people were 
believers in the Apostles’ Creed.” This lordly astonishment 
that people should not all become atheists; this simpering 
wonder that he himself should be so far ahead of his fellows 
and his age, is a thoroughly disgusting characteristic of this 
author from his first page to his last. Thus he imperially in- 
forms us that the question of the origin of things is not 
intricate but easy, once we adopt his point of view. And he 
thus goes on in a passage’ fit to make a man’s gorge rise: 
“Tt is, as will be shown further along, not really for lack of 
argument, but largely from a sort of superstitious fear of forming 
just and necessary inferences, that mankind do not even now 
quite generally accept the true solution of the question.” So 
the majority of mankind are idiots, and a “ law-abiding citi- 
zen” of Chicago is the dauntless Columbus who dares to sail 
the sea of sense and discover new continents of reason! Stu/- 
titia stultorum est infinita. 


A FALSE PHILOSOPHER. 


In the first ninety-five pages of the book there is not a 
word as to the First-Cause argument. What those pages do 
contain would be a wonderful and weird story to tell. For 
one thing, there is a dissertation on pure Being, wherein the 
author imagines that he has scored heavily against believers in 
God because he makes the point that pure Being devoid of 
all form and attributes, Being of which nothing can be pre- 
dicated, cannot exist. He seems to think that the God of the 
Christian theist is Herbert Spencer’s Unknowable and non- 
Related, and that the objections valid against the agnostic 
destroy likewise the fundamentals of theology. We suppose 
that the gentleman who has undertaken to write a book on 
philosophy would open his eyes if he were to be told that the 
mental abstraction which Spencer styles the Unknowable is as 
far from the God we worship as his own work is from the 
first fifty pages of St. Thomas’s Summa. Doubtless he would 
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hesitate to credit us if we informed him that God can and 
must have relations with finite things; and possibly a new light 
might dawn upon his intelligence if we mentioned that it is 
not by relations of existence that the absoluteness of ‘the 
Absolute is impaired, but by relations of dependence; and 
that consequently our God is the very and true Absolute be- 
cause relations of dependence upon other beings He can never 
have. 
SOME VAGARIES, 

Of the other philosophical discoveries scattered generously 
along this introductory avenue to his magnum opus \et us 
select a few. The author quiets the apprehensions possibly 
felt by ‘the deepest religious natures,” whose eyes are opened 
by his book, by telling them‘ not to worry because the Deity 
which he discloses to them is, instead of their old personal 
God, the impersonal “totality of things.” For, he says, “ the 
impersonal is necessarily greater than the personal.” Now, as 
intelligence and free will constitute personality, our champion 
and liberator of reason is seen to defend the strange position 
that a Deity in possession of intelligence, in possession of free- 
will, is inferior to a Deity destitute of both; though it is in 
the highest degree likely that by personality he means legs, 
arms, viscera, hair, and an apparatus for digestion. The fol- 
lowing luminous reflections decidedly supply long-felt wants: 
“A truth is a verity; a reality as distinguished from a .con- 
jecture, a hallucination, or a belief.” “A truth is a thought 
of God, if there is a thinking God; and an imperishable 
souvenir from the depths of the illimitable ocean of time that 
will never decay, whether there is a God or not.” “Some 
truths are self-evident, because in the present highly developed 
condition of the human intellect, they have become primary 
jadgments of the mind and are universally accepted without 
proof.” How happy our fate that we lived, not in ages of a 
less “highly developed condition of the human intellect,” 
when the proposition, ‘The whole is greater than any of its 
parts,” would not be accepted till we had covered a whole 
blackboard with proof! And how thrilling a sense of human 
progress it gives to realize that nowadays we accept such 
statements and demand no more demonstration than if a man 
remarked it was a warm day! Apropos of the proposition that 
the sum of the three angles of a triangle equals two right angles, 
our Socrates has a jeu d'esprit that is positively cute. Quoth 
he: “A triangle formed by a pope, the while praying his God 
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to enable him to put to shame the reason of man by produc. 
ing a figure that would be an exception to the proposition 
before stated, would, as certainly as the one accidentally drawn 
by a child, be found to attest the truth of the foregoing pro- 
position as man had found it.’”’ And finally, tucked away in an 
obscure page, and neither capitalized nor double-leaded, is an 
obiter dictum which we must regard as the key to the entire 
production: ‘ That a knowledge of the laws of thought is not 
essential to correct reasoning, needs no other proof than the 
fact that but few of the men who have given the world its great- 
est discoveries have been metaphysicians, and the further fact 
that the great masses of the people who reason correctly about 
the ordinary affairs of life know nothing of any such science, 
Very similarly, as good sight is entirely independent of any 
knowledge of optics, so is good reasoning independent of a 
knowledge of the modes of thought.” Ergo, let us add, any 
“law-abiding citizen” can write a book on philosophy. Alas! 
too true. But let us suggest to the sapient author that as de- 
fective sight is often vastly improved by consulting men who 
do possess a knowledge of optics, so might a man to whom the 
laws of thought are a realm unvisited and unknown derive un- 
told advantage for himself, and confer an inestimable boon on 
his contemporaries, by a brief association with men who have 
heard of Logic and could point out to him the danger-spots in 
the quicksands of philosophy. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ARGUMENT. 


But now to the argument; to the great “ demonstration of 
the non-existence of a First Cause!” Strange to say, this 
“demonstration” is given only five pages for its formal state 
ment, so strong is the author’s bent to discuss things in 
general rather than anything in particular. We will follow his 
lead and despatch the matter as summarily as we can. The 
proof is simply the hoary and thoroughly threadbare “ infinite 
series,” It is “ Parturiunt montes" over again, only this mouse 
is unusually ridiculous. Things have causes; those causes were 
themselves caused, and so on for ever, and where is any need 
of a creator? No finite thing, the author concedes, has in it- 
self a sufficient reason for its own existence, but scramble all 
finite things together, and straightway the lump has in itself a 
sufficient reason for its existence. Thus, ten blind men are 
blind of course; but put uniforms on them, band them to- 
gether, and style them the Blind Men’s Protective Association, 
and straightway they get sight. Of five hundred beggars not 
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one has a copper for the purchase of a bowl of soup; but 
form them into half a regiment, and forthwith they possess 
wealth enough to live in independence for ever after. But 
with stuff like this we cannot waste paper and patience. Still 
there is one subterfuge employed by the Chicago sage so in- 
effably monstrous that we cannot pass over it without a gasp. 
While it is evident, he says, that each particular finite thing 
has a cause, the totality of things needs no cause, because the 
totality of things is not a thing. And why? Because the 
totality of things is the sum of existence, and outside of it is 
nothing, and as nothing can produce nothing, why you must 
rest in the totality, and can never get beyond it. So the 
earth rests on the elephant, and the elephant rests on the 
camel, and the camel rests on the turtle; but take earth, ele- 
phant, camel, and turtle all together, and they need nothing to 
rest on—they just hang! 


BLAME FOR IRRESPONSIBLE REVIEWERS, 


Now, we have not noticed this production for its own sake 
nor for its author’s. We have no time to spend over every 
atheistic pamphlet written by unhappy men who imagine that 
they have found a light which will shed sunrise into the 
hitherto tenebrous minds of the race, and who presume to 
talk on profound metaphysics when they had better be reading 
the history of the United States, or something as harmless 
and as helpful. But we desire to call every thoughtful man’s at- 
tention to the character of the reviews of books appearing 
in some of our notorious periodical publications. Here is this 
book styled “‘ No Beginning,” a work intended to destroy belief 
in God; a piece of printed matter to strike dumb with won- 
der every thoughtful man; the veriest lunacy, of which not 
one page discloses power to think deeply; the shreds of philo- 
sophic rags cast to the rubbish heap centuries since, even by 
men who would eliminate the supernatural; here is this un- 
speakable mess praised as profound and valid by magazines 
which appeal to the support of men of sense! Says the Re- 
view of Reviews: “He employs the resources of both logic and 
scientific discovery in a convincing and common-sense way, and 
ought not to offend the feelings of the most orthodox who is 
willing to argue honestly.” Says the Arena: ‘“ The argument 
is unanswerable.” Says the Saturday Evening Herald, of Chi- 
cago: “To all thinkers who are not content to attribute ex- 
istence to a great mystery that may not be solved without 
incurring divine displeasure, the book will be found as a well 
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in the desert.” And Boston Jdeas: ‘‘As a champion of rea- 
son one of the very strongest essays we have ever read.” 
Finally, the Critic, of New York: “It is not necessarily athe. 
istic in its outcome. . . . The growing conviction of devout 
thinkers that the world is God manifesting Himself is gradually 
rendering obsolete what has been called the carpenter theory 
of creation.” 

To characterize criticisms like these there can be no limit of 
severity. They are shameless and abominable, and are for ever- 
more enough to raise a smile among people of intelligence 
whenever the critical opinion of the journals in which they 
appeared is cited as an authority. Not that we would object 
simply because a magazine praised an atheistic work—by no 
means. We ourselves have read many and many a book against 
tevelation and religion, and expressed admiration for the au- 
thor’s acumen, learning, and clever argument. But to advocate 
the circulation of a production that puts forward the exploded 
theory of the infinite series, and even this in four-term syllo- 
gisms; that exploits the absurdity that a lumping together of 
finite things gives a result which is neither finite nor a thing; 
that can perpetrate a paragraph like the following: “If ever 
there was a time when nothing was, we cannot, owing to our 
inability to conceive of nonentity as the antecedent of what 
now is, reasonably affirm such a proposition; and if not, no 
first cause is demanded, and does not in reason exist’; that 
can assert the impossibility of .an uncaused First Cause, be- 
cause “‘this would destroy the reality of the guality of causa- 
tion and undermine all reasoning on the question”; that struts 
about with this vulgar bragging: ‘It has now been established, 
by proofs as incontrovertible as the universally accepted demon- 
strations of mathematics, that no ‘first cause’ or ‘ beginning of 
things’ . . . ever did in fact exist’’; that stultifies itself 
with such definitions as: “To think is to know, and to think 
is to have our organism acted on by matter in motion. Knowl 
edge comes from and is produced by matter in motion.” “ Now, 
the senses deal with things; consciousness with what is per- 
ceived through the senses,” ‘ Consciousness is content, for she 
feels only things, and their forces and relations”; to advocate 
the circulation of such a monument of folly and such a colossus of 
disgusting arrogance, as though it were a classic of lofty specu- 
lation, is an everlasting disgrace. How any one who is either 
a man who respects his own intelligence or a Christian believer 
can ever have aught save contempt for the opinions of these 
journals, we should like to see some grounds for maintaining. 
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AN INDIGNANT PROTEST. 


It is fully time to protest publicly against such insults to 
good sense and religious convictions. When an empty pam- 
phlet against the most ineradicable and most elevating convic- 
tion of humanity is fostered by reputable periodicals, when 
every shallow employee of a newspaper who undertakes to write 
an editorial in which the name of our Saviour is mentioned 
cannot refer to that august Person without an incidental phrase 
that covertly attacks the divinity of Jesus, there rests on;men 
who despise the pretentious cant of “advanced” views, and 
there rests on Christians whose most sacred feelings are thus 
sported with, the duty of indignant protest. The sneerers at 
religion, and, what makes it so hard to endure without irritation, 
the ignorant sneerers, are doing entirely too much to form a 
public opinion and a public conscience. We must be prompt 
with voice and pen to expose their folly and resent their inso- 
lence. But proh dolor! where do we find some Christian 
ministers when we read the following eulogy of our atheistic 
“argument” standing at the very head of the two pages of 
praise >—“ I consider it one of the greatest masterpieces along 
its line ever written. With one blow the author knocks out 
the First Cause theory for the material universe, and with the 
clearest and most logical reasoning he causes the veil of ortho- . 
dox superstition to rend from top to bottom. Several laymen in 
my church have read the book, and all alike pronounce it a power 
for truth. Every liberal thinker ought to read it. . . . In 
the nearly two hundred pages in the book the author clearly 
demonstrates the non-existence of a First Cause, proves Genesis 
a myth, and leaves theology as an empty dream” (Rev. P. M. 
Harmon, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Pastor of the People’s Church 
at Spring Valley, Minn.) 

When we recovered after reading this, we found: our curi- 
osity roused to indefinite activity regarding one point. It was 
not a curiosity to know what this ‘ Christian minister’s’’ be- 
lief is; or how many atheists like him are occupying “ Chris- 
tian” pulpits; but to know this: From what university be- 
tween the five seas did that man receive the alphabet hitched 
to his name? Vast in sooth ought to be the congratulation of 
the metropolis of Spring Valley, Minn., that it should have cap- 
tured and should enjoy so prodigious an intelligence as he, to 
the chagrin of less illuminated New York, or Boston, or Lon- 
don, or—Timbuctoo. 





FoRD @ADOX BROWN.—©OHREE OGTAVES. 


BY ARTHUR UPSON. 


I.—THE PICTURE. 


HERE is a picture,—you have seen it oft; 
The Master at unwilling Peter’s feet 
Ennobling evermore and making sweet 
—SS—_— Each humble service wrought with mind aloft. 
Such mystic splendor shines serene and soft 
(‘Twas dreamt out slowly and thus made complete 
From richest fancy) that it seems most meet 
You turn away and find your base self doffed. 


II.—THE PALETTE, 


He who this limned is gone. They treasure still 
The wooden wafer once he loved to hold, 
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Which—can we question ?—now his hand is mould, 
Yearns ever for that touch of tender skill. 

This ochre, longs it not to meet his will 

About the head of Jesus aureoled? 

And that sad patch of umber some slight fold 

Of Peter’s garment would so gladly fill! 


II].—THE ABSENCE. 


Even so our fancies’ colors, keen of yore, 

When one we loved doth quit this earth-constraint, 
Upon our palettes do wax dull and faint, 
Fulfilling not commissions first they bore. 

For he is gone, and never holy lore, 

Nor shining nimbus of transfigured saint, 

May anywhere the fragment ochre paint ; 

And the rich umber waits for evermore. 


London, 1900, 


Note.—The famous Christ Washing the Feet of Peter hangs in the Tate Gallery, 
London. The artist’s palette, just as he last used it, is preserved in the National Gallery, 
Trafalgar Square. 





THE PRADOS MEETING THEIR FATE. 


MASIQUEN LAOAK: A CHAPTER OF PHILIPPINE 
WARFARE, 


BY FIRST LIEUT. PAUL B. MALONE, 


SHORTLY after the arrival in Dagupan, Luzon, 


P. I., of the first detachment of American 

troops Vicente Prado, native ex-insurgent gover- 

nor of the province of Pangasinan, presented 
¢ himself to the commanding officer. 

He was kindly received and assured that his past relations 
to the insurgent government would not be considered against 
him if in the future he remained faithful. Protection was guar- 
anteed. He had but to ask, and a whole company would rush 
to his assistance and fight to the last ditch, if necessary, to 
shield him from the touch of a malicious hand. Finally he 
was urged to go among his people and bring about the pacifi- 
cation of the province. Poorly clad in a cheap native suit, 
the ex-insurgent chieftain, author of many books—fanciful, 
erotic, imitations of florid Spanish—sat upon the edge of his 
chair and leaned eagerly forward, as if anxious to catch every 
precious word of pardon and conciliation which fell from the 
commanding officer’s lips. His bristling mustache stood straight 
out from his lips as he spasmodically drew back the corners 
of his mouth, revealing a line of long yellow teeth; his eye- 
brows played rapidly up and down as he crooned in an almost 
servile tone his acquiescence in the officer’s thoughts. There 
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were yellow shades where the clear white should show in his 
eye, and his erect, bushy hair was slightly streaked with gray. 
A more malicious face I have never seen. Vicente Prado’s 
childhood had been spent in a convent as servant to a /rai/e, 
his master and teacher. As a man he had become an atheist, 
a hater of religion, a fanatic, a dreamer. 

The interview terminated, Vicente Prado expressed his 








VICENTE PRADO AT HOME, 


thanks for the kindness of the reception in most fluent Span 
ish, and, bowing obsequiously, left the house. 

What ideas were revolving in his half-savage brain during 
those moments no one shall know, for Vicente Prado is dead; 
was hanged in front of the very house he had left nearly a 
year before, a free man, and with brilliant prospects for the 
future. 

Two months after this interview news was brought to 
Dagupan that Vicente Prado was organizing a band of insur- 
gents, levying contributions, and vehemently preaching lawless- 
ness and disorder. Before him the ignorant native stood in 
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speechless fear, for Prado dared God and yet stood unscathed, 
Had he declared light darkness, the world his footstool, he 
himself God, a quaking multitude of natives would have 
moaned prostrate before him, “Yes, it is true. Spare us, O 
God!” 

Prado had entered an outer darrio of Dagupan, and at 
night I went to capture him. Inaccurate information caused 
me to miss him by just one shack. He fled to Inlambo, a 
barrio of San Jacinto, and called his clans together. The low- 
land cities were too perilous. He must go to the mountains, 
There were fifty-nine rifles and about one hundred and fifty 
bolomen. To Inocencio Prado, his son in all probability, and 
his coachman, during the days of his civil governorship, was con- 
fided the immediate command of the troops, and to him he 
gave the title of “comandante de zona.” Eugenio Fernandez 

and Benito Amanzec were made 
“lieutenants,” while Juan Magaldan 

was styled “captain of bolos.” 
Up in the mountains between 
Alava, Rosario, and Tubao there 
was a nook in which another rob- 
ber and assassin had found a safe 
retreat in the days of the Spanish. 
Here the new bandit chief decided 
to pitch hiscamp. Inocencio Prado 
went into Alava and seized Ciriaco 
Lagmay, Calistro Batarino, Am- 
brocio Pangonilo, Francisco Boada, 
the most expert workmen of the 
town, and some twenty laborers, 
and proceeded to the site, where 
buildings were begun for “‘ Macao- 
ley,” the king. Leaving Ciriaco 
‘ Lagmay, the master workman, with 
» a few soldiers, Inocencio Prado and 
» the rest of the marauders scattered 
over the province, killing, robbing, 
capturing. No marks of their call- 
‘Sing appeared upon their person. 
To American soldiers they were 
harmless natives, laborers in the 
gan Lam field, appealing to their protection. 
hs ee Once past, however, concealed 
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rifles were pulled out, daggers appeared in the belts, and the 
innocent laborer became a demon. A reign of terror began. 
Every night natives were dragged from their houses, under the 
very noses of the soldiers, beaten into unconsciousness and 
carried off to Inlambo, where they were either killed or re- 


THE TRAIL OF THE REBEL CHIEF. 


tained as slaves to work on the new home of the bandit chief. 
Much of this was done under the pretence of punishing friends 
of the Americans, hence traitors to the Filipinos, and some 
were punished to such extremes that to escape further agonies 
and face the inevitable they falsely accused themselves of the 
crimes alleged, and implicated others who in turn were seized 
‘and punished. The terror-stricken families dare not speak, and, 
astonishing as it may seem, this kidnapping continued for two 
months before natives had the courage to appeal for help; 
even then assistance was asked in a panicky fear, and nothing 
could elicit more than that their friends had been taken away, 
they supposed by Vicente Prado. 

Unaware of the dangers besetting the road, Private Kane, 
Company K, 13th Infantry, strayed away one night from the 
bull-train which he and others had escorted into San Jacinto, 
and he never returned. On the 2oth of March Private An- 
thony Gurzinski, Company C, 13th Infantry, alone, in violation 
of orders, attempted to ride from San Jacinto to Manaoag. 


. 
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He was but twenty minutes ahead of a large escort to a 
ration train. Dismounting, he asked a native for a drink of 
water, when suddenly two natives seized him_ by the wrists, 
two others fell upon his legs. Some ten, led by Pedro Acosta, 
bound him hand and foot to a bamboo pole and dashed away. 
Two natives, Pedro Meneses and Jacinto Retube, saw the act. 
The escort having passed, these two natives were seized and, 
with Gurzinski, were carried to Baraoas of San Fabian, where 
Inocencio Prado stood waiting, pistol in hand. ‘Oh, you sons 
of Americans!” he cried. “Oh, you sons of light!” (a terri- 
ble execration). “We have you dogs at last.” And with 
Eugenio Fernandez he distributed rewards in money for the 
gallant service of the morning. 

The catch was greater than had been anticipated. The 
game to have been stalked was the Presidente ‘of San Jacinto. 
Gurzinski passed before him, and thus he escaped a terrible 
death, for Masiquen Laoak had ordered that he be impaled 
upon a bamboo stick and roasted alive over a slow fire, like a 
pig. The excitement of getting an American drew off the 
assassins, 

Inocencio Prado decided that the two witnesses should be 
killed, but finally listened to their pleading and let them go. 
Gurzinski’s clothing was distributed to his captors and he was 
sent on to Alava under charge of Pedro Acosta, while Ino- 
cencio went to Inlambo to report to his chief. 

The quarters in the new camp being now ready for occu- 
pancy, on the last. day of March the outlaws withdrew to the 
hills. From Alava to the Igarrotte pueblo of Esperanza there 
is the semblance of a road, which, beyond this point, breaks 
into a precipitous trail which only the most experienced can 
follow. There are high jutting peaks, and sudden gulches; 
stretches of some hundred yards run along the bed of precipi- 
tous mountain streams, and finally a clear ascent, scarcely 
marked on the edge of the precipice, defies the further pro- 
gress of the horse. 

Here Vicente Prado dismounted his fagged brute and ad 
dressed himself to his thoughts. Across this thread he would 
pitch his trenches, and before them he would pile the slain of 
any American troops that dared the ascent. Below in the 
valley lay San Jacinto, Pozorrubio, Alava, nests of traitors; be- 
yond lay Dagupan, with the white gulf stretching out be- 
yond Bolinao to the Yellow Sea, and all that vast territory 
quivered at his touch, trembled at his name. His savage 
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TYPES OF FILIPINO WOMEN. 


bosom heaved. On their knees natives and Americans alike 
would respect the name of Vicente Prado, King of Northern 
Luzon. And no king of ancient history breathed more proud- 
ly than Masiquen Laoak as he moved on to the heights a mile 
beyond. 

Within the arms of two small streams lay an open space 
‘some three hundred yards square. One tiny trail crept on 
beyond the bluffs and fell away miles beyond in the Igarrotte 
country. A Katipunan flag floated before a square bamboo 
building—*“ the Government House,” from which the king would 
rule his empire, and in which he would retain his prisoners. 
One hundred yards to the east stood a cuarte/ for his troops, 
adjoining a small unfinished house for himself. 

On the morning of April 2 the attention of Ciriaco Lagmay 
and his workmen on the roof of the cuartel was called to 
Inocencio Prado and Eugenio Fernandez entering camp with 
two American prisoners, with arms bound behind them. The 
prisoners were Gurzinski and, in all probability, Kane. Ino- 


. 
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cencio and his comrade went to report to Vicente Prado. 
Leaning over the datalan, or balcony, of his house, Vicente 
Prado peered down at the two American prisoners, stripped of 
all clothing except their shirts, and cried out, “ Patayen mora 
ta sicaray contrario tayo "—* Kill them because they are your 





ON THE BANKS OF THE STREAM. 


enemies.”” His two henchmen joined the crowd of dogs below, 
but they stood back, afraid to touch the white flesh, when 
from his seat the savage Vicente again shouted his command, 
and Inocencio Prado drew his sword and, striking his soldiers 
over the head and back, shouted “Kill them, kill them, I say! 
What are you afraid of? Kill them, for such is the order of 
our chief.” The lust of blood suddenly seized the multitude, 
for they fell savagely upon the prisoners and hacked them to 
death with bolos. Their feet were then bound, and they were 
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carried across the stream and buried within a hundred yards 
of Vicente Prado’s house. 

A few days later Pedro Acosta arrived at the camp. “ You 
have come late,” said one of Prado’s men; ‘‘ you won’t get 
any meat.” 

“Did you kill a beef?” asked Acosta. 

“ Yes,’”’ was the reply, “we killed two white bulls, and you 
are too late for the feast.” 

Out along the Pozorrubio road another soldier had been 
murdered—Dawson, of B Co. Benito Amanzec and his men 
had seized him, bound him to a tree, and forced one of his 
men to place his rifle underneath Dawson’s chin and fire. 
Dawson’s rifle and equipments were carried into Prado’s camp, 
where Benito received the congratulations of his chief. 

Bruno Arcangel, who had figured in some of these escapades, 
fell under Prado’s displeasure and was killed. 

These successes led to high aspirations. From his mountain 
den Prado wrote in the following strain to the Presidente of 
Pozorrubio: 


“My DEAR LITTLE COUNTRYMAN: You wonder why I do 
not address you in Spanish, in which we used to converse in 
happy days of the past? Well, Americans can read Spanish, 
and we must be careful, my beloved countryman. You alone 
of all my sudjects are truly faithful. You alone I can trust. I 
know your high-toned patriotism. I know how ardently you 
long to redress the wrongs of our land, my little countryman. 
Together we weep. 

“ And now we must act. Easter is coming, and our faith 
ful subjects are at work on the church close to the quarters of 
our oppressors. They have bolos, axes. All will be ready. 
Act. Speak the word. My beloved friend I await your 
achievement, your message that all is done and well. 

*“ MASIQUEN LAOAK,” 


“ Masiquen Laoak” (old desert!). What a pathetic pseudo- 
nym in real truth! An old desert indeed was Vicente Prado, 
in which no oasis could be found of pity or mercy in all the 
wide range of his cruel, vicious view of life; a level stretch of 
blood-stained sands; a waste of distorted imagination, decrepit 
intelligence, erotic fancy. 

The Presidente of Pozorrubio handed that note to the 
commanding officer and became an ally. The hunt for the 


. 
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¢<row’s nest began, but in all that town of slaves not one had 
the courage to say he knew where to find his master, even 
though his bones ached and his back bore the mark of the 
lash. 

The presidente received notice that he would be murdered 
at the first opportunity. 

And now Prado decided to burn out the Americans in San 
Jacinto—his native town. 

Inocencio Prado and Eugenio Fernandez left camp on the 
21st of April, and a Gatling gun left Dagupan at the same 
time. It had scarcely reached San Jacinto when fire was 


BEFORE THE DEPREDATIONS OF WAR. 


opened. Unarmed men from Pozorrubio were forced by Ino- 
cencio Prado to advance, set fire to the houses, and stand this 
murderous fire and that of the Krag rifles, while he at a safe 
distance poured long-range volleys into the town. Aside from 
destroying over one hundred native shacks and terrorizing the 
inhabitants nothing was gained by this insane manceuvre. 
Shortly afterwards a patrol caught some of Prado’s men on 
the wing, killed a few and captured their rifles. Prado pro- 
fessed to believe that an Igarrotte and his wife had given the 
information which led to his loss. Inocencio Prado led them 
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into camp on the 3d day of May. They were condemned to 
death without evidence, and hacked to pieces with bolos by 
Benito Amanzec and his soldiers. Benito was but twenty-one 
years of age, five feet in height, and weighed about one hun- 
dred pounds; but within that small frame were concentrated 
all the murderous instincts of a demon, combined with the 
activity, daring, and recklessness of his youth. Eight murders 
daring his brief career as a lieutenant of Prado were prpved 
agsinst him, and he was hanged at Pozorrubio on December 14. 

On the night of May 3 Inocencio Prado left camp with all 
his soldiers and, under the orders of Macaoley, the chief, went 
to Rosario to bring back the presidente thereof; ‘‘and if he 
resists,” said Vicente Prado, ‘ kill him.” 

Inocencio surrounded the presidente’s house about half-past 
twelve at night. The house was occupied by men, women, 
and children. Without warning of any sort Inocencio Prado 
began pouring volleys through the floor of the building. The 
presidente ran to the window shouting “ Tulisanes,”’ and was 


shot dead. The assassins had already shot two of their own 
companions by their nervous fire, and ceased firing. 
Juan Alambra, a native of Santo Tomas de la Union, went 








MARCHING TO THE SCAFFOLD. 


to the door and begged that they shoot no more. He was 

ordered’ down stairs, where Inocencio Prado accosted him: 

“Ah, Juan Alambra of Santo Tomas! God has put you in 

our hands to punish you for your treatment of my father (re- 

ferring to Vicente Prado). You are my prisoner.” (Juan Alambra 
VOL, LXXIII.—24_ 
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and the people of Santo Tomas had repudiated the mad 
schemes of Masiquen Laoak and had attempted to capture him). 

The presidente’s wife and all the rest of the household were 
carried prisoners to Prado’s camp, and, with Juan Alambra, 
they were all witnesses of what occurred. Juan’s clothing was 
saturated with the blood of Francisco Favia, the presidente’s 
son, beside whom he was sleeping when the first volley through 
the floor killed the boy. Upon seeing this Masiquen Laoak 
hastened to give him clean clothing. Before the commission 
which tried him, of which I was judge advocate, and which 
sentenced him to death, Vicente Prado endeavored to establish 
the impossibility of his guilt by dilating upon this act of znd- 
ness and consideration in getting rid of the bloody marks left 
by one of his victims. He was only a guest in the camp, he 
declared; a subordinate to his coachman, whom he had created 
to the command of all his troops; a refugee begging protec- 
tion from the unexplainable persecution of both Americans and 
Filipinos, This declaration was, however, somewhat inconsis- 
tent with the fact that on the following day he sent Eugenio 
Fernandez to Alaoa to assassinate the presidente, lieutenant 
of police, and secretary of the town. Lieutenant Hughes, 13th 
Infantry, having received news of the presence of the murder- 
ers, hastily mounted a detachment of soldiers and policemen 
at midnight and succeeded in reaching these men in time to 
save them from being buried alive. 

This was Prado’s last recorded outrage. On the 6th troops 
of the 48th Infantry attacked him from the north. He, with 
several of his prisoners, fled to Pozorrubio, where Captains Styer 
and Wild, of the 13th Infantry, surrounded and captured him. 
An old man was found crouching upon his hands and knees in 
the corner. He was a prisoner taken in San Jacinto. Suspected 
of friendliness with the Americans, he was stripped, tied to a 
tree, and beaten with rattan until his body was raw from head 
to foot. He could rest only upon his hands and knees, and 
for three days he had been suffering these tortures without 
sleep. He was turned over for medical treatment and lived to 
testify against his torturers. 

Vicente and Inocencio Prado were tried and convicted, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, of all these crimes, and were 
executed at Dagupan, November 30, 1900. Benito Amanzec 
was hanged December 14, 1900, at Pozorrubio. Before the 
proceedings in the case of Eugenio Fernandez had been pro- 
mulgated Juan Magaldan had been captured, and proofs of 
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many additional murders were brought to light, for which 
Fernandez has stood a second trial. Results are not yet 
known. 

Reference has been made herein only to such atrocities as 
were established by the most complete proofs. The mind be- 
comes confused in following the intricacies of all the crimes 


THE END OF THE REBEL CHIEF. 


committed by these men, and the intelligence sickens as with 
the sight of a slaughter-house. It may be noted, however, 
that Prado caused the execution of a mother and a month old 
child in his camp, for which proofs were somewhat lacking, 
and in all about seventy-five natives were assassinated during 
the few months’ reign of this one insurgent chieftain. The 
history of every insurgent camp in the islands is but a repeti- 
tion of the above, with slightly new settings, different modes 
of execution, and new names to fit the victims. The differ- 
ence is usually in the lesser intelligence of the leaders. 

And all this is done in the name of Independence, Liberty, 
while by the process the chief assassin rises from the rank of 
petty thief, or kitchen scullion, to that of insurgent general, 
colonel, or governor of a province. 

There can be no more eloquent argument upon the in- 
competency for self-government of the Filipinos of to-day than 
the records of the military commissions now and formerly sit- 
ting, of which this is a short extract from memory. 





THE ENCYCLICAL ON 


THE ENCYCLICAL ON CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
ANALYZED. 


HE impress which Leo XIII. has left already 

upon his times is positive and indestructible. 

Each encyclical letter, public allocution, or 

| private talk touch with gentleness some festering 

sore on human life. He classifies with far-seeing 

acuteness the urgent problems of political government, religion, 

faith, and private action. No phase of philosophy, no theory of 

science, no interchange of relationship of persons has escaped 

the dissecting energy of his keen intellect. Whether he declares 

to the statesmen of France that no name or form of government 

is in conflict with the teachings of the Catholic Church, or pre- 

scribes the healing power of Christ to the advocates of Godless 

education ; or whether he calls the world back to Jesus Christ, 

the Way, the Truth, and the Life, or demands consideration for 

the rights of God from the Socialist clamoring for man’s rights 

—every spoken word or document of his carries an important 
message to mankind. 


THE FALLACIES OF SOCIALISM EXPOSED. 


In the encyclical Rerum Novarum, acknowledging the sincer- 
ity of those who called themselves Socialists, he recognized that 
the great mass would be moved by calm, sincere, earnest con- 
viction. Sincerity may be misdirected, but it must be respected. 
The Holy Father, therefore, put away mere denunciation, and 
treated his opponents as sincere. Clearly exposing the many 
fallacies of Socialism, he pointed out the remedies and, as was 
fitting, gave special approval and blessing to those zealous 
Christians and true lovers of their country and humanity who, 
in various parts of the world, had come together to study these 
social problems, and to further such harmonious action’on the 
part of both governing and governed as would best promise 
remedy for existing evils. The exposure of Socialism in its 
destructive forms was a crushing blow to its advocates, while 
the approval given to social reform gave rise to various insti- 
tutions and organizations, among which were so-called Christian 
Socialism and Christian Democracy. Under these titles were 
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hidden many dangerous, anti-Christian deformities. But Leo 
XIII. was not to be deceived. Again he speaks to the people. 

In the encyclical De Re Soctali he reiterates his warnings 
against the dangers of Socialism. The confidence expressed in 
the previous letter, that the Gospel teachings provided remedies 
that were in every way efficacious for the defence of faith and 
justice, and for the removal of all conflict between the different 
ranks of citizens, had been strengthened. By the open con- 
fession of men of all creeds, convinced by facts, he was re- 
assured that to the church belongs the credit of looking pro- 
vidently to the ‘‘ welfare of all secial classes, and especially the 
outcast.” That each one may do his part, he writes to clarify 
the mental atmosphere of the fog of doubts that has fallen 
upon it. He declares that the term Christian Socialism is a 
misnomer, and should not be used. Carping critics will say 
that this is too radical a position: it will impede progress in 
the work for the amelioration of mankind. But names do not 
make works. The church, true guardian of social welfare, is 
the rightful exponent of Christianity. Christianity is not a 
political party, nor a labor bureau, nor a temperance propa- 
ganda, nor a society for the prevention of crime or suppression 
- of vice. But it is all of these; but not of these alone, nor of 
one more than the other. It everywhere buds, flowers, and bears 
fruit at last into everything that makes for human betterment 
and for the final perfection of human society. Christianity is 
as wide as the needs of the world. 


CHRISTIANITY TENDS TO TRANSFORM AS WELL AS TO REFORM, 


A Christianity that aims directly and solely at mere social 
and civic ends never reaches the maximum of its power. Its 
spiritual dynamo is not powerful enough to generate the higher 
currents. The foremost work of Christianity is not to reform 
but to transform, not to evolve goodness out of men but to 
create it within them by supernatural help. The notion that 
Christianity is essentially socialistic, or,as Herr Todt expresses 
it, “Socialism has its root in Christianity,” is often asserted. 
True, the communistic life of the Apostolic Church was, in fact, 
an outcome of Christianity ; but its real origin lay in the religious 
fervor which was abroad at the time. The idea of the Brother- 
hood of Man came with Christ, and Christian agencies have spread 
and protected it. Its leavening power has wrought mightily, 
and its latent force, once aroused, will accomplish much more. 
It is not to be wondered at, then, that eager natures, awakened 


. 
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to the existence of social distress, should attempt to enthrone 
this idea as supreme. Nor can it be thought strange that, 
after the telling exposure of Socialism by the Supreme Pontiff, 
these natures, prompted by loyal obedience to authority and 
as well by a desire to distinguish themselves from the Social- 
ist proper, should adopt the name Christian Socialism. The 
confusion of Socialism proper with social reform accounts in 
a measure for this anomaly. But the incongruity of the term 
is evident. For Socialism holds the laborer's right to the 
full product of his labor, the abolishing of all property rights, 
the overthrow of thrones and the disestablishment of ex- 
isting social order, and this the Holy Father has clearly and 
conclusively shown to be unjust. On the other hand, Chris- 
tianity not only implies justice but is in every way just. 
Therefore we ask, in the words of a former encyclical, “ what par- 
ticipation has justice with injustice, or what communion light 
with darkness?” Social justice may be the spring of clear 
water from which Socialism proceeds, but error or fallacy 
which makes turbid this clear water is really injustice. To 
muddy the pure water of Christianity with the injustice of 
Socialism is a violation of right. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH NAMES. 


The Holy Father then turns his attention to Christian De- 
mocracy. At the very outset he states the forebodings of 
“the some” to whom it was “a strange and evil sound.” The 
etymology of the word gave cause of distrust to republic, 
empire, and monarchy. For, say they, what other is demo- 
cratic tenet than the overthrow of existing forms of govern- 
ment, the placing of the power into the hands of the people, 
a hidden purpose, under the name of the church, to establish 
a particular form of government. To others, jealous for the 
scope of Christianity, which is as wide asthe needs of man, it 
was an effort to limit the arena by concentrating itself on the 
welfare of the masses. To narrow the borders of Christian in- 
fluence is contrary to Truth and Religion. Again, to the lover 
of obedient and loyal citizenship it savored of a complete cast- 
ing off of authority. That the energies of these good people 
should not be wasted by useless fears, and that the efforts for 
the betterment of social conditions may be more advantageous, 
the Holy Father points out clearly that there is nothing in 
common between Social Democracy advocated by Socialists 
and Christian Democracy. While both agree as to the lamenta- 
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ble social conditions of ‘the masses, and of the necessity of 
efforts to better these conditions, yet neither in the principles 
exploited nor in the means proposed is there any common 
ground. Social Democracy is political. It aims, through state 
control, to secure its end. It proposes the destruction or dis- 
mantling of existing forms of government, the making of a 
state of equality by legislative acts, the reducing of all the 
rights of man and God to a voting standard, “The struggle 
of. the working classes against capitalists,” says the Erfurt 
programme, “must of necessity be a political struggle. They 
can neither carry on nor develop their economic organization 
without being invested with political power.” In contrast with 
this the Holy Father declares that Christian Democracy can- 
not be political. He reiterates the statement made to the 
French leaders, that the church, @ fortiori Christianity, does not 
insist on any one particular form of civil government. For the 
very character of natural and divine law transcends all human 
acts and independence is necessary for it. 


CHRISTIAN VERSUS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 


Christian Democracy, therefore, is not narrowed by local 
strictures nor straitened by the ambitions of crafty statesmen, 
but seeks ever a union and harmony with all governments 
founded on the principles of honesty and justice. Social De- 
mocracy, he says, does not take any account of the super- 
natural. ‘Socialism’ (a fortiori Social Democracy), says Rae,* 
“is not of a religious origin. Its advocates have turned their 
back on religion and the church, ‘We are not atheists, we 
are simply done with God.’” The rights of man with nothing 
of his duties are the supreme consideration. The Creator is 
made second to his creature. In other words, Social Democ- 
racy would construct a human society without God, void of 
moral principle and conscience. While amid the “ universal 
culture”’ of Bellamy, religion, the science and art of worship- 
ping God, the exponent of man's rights and duties, the reposi- 
tory of the kind and providential care of Almighty God—reli- 
gion would be but a product of economic life. Against this 
Christian Democracy, from the very fact of its being Christian, 
is necessarily based upon supernatural faith. Its primary con- 
siderations are the rights of God. Its endeavor is to develop 
a world with God, a humanity created by. God, belonging to 
God, and destined for God; in fine, a humanity directed by 


* Contemporary Socialism. 
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God and aiming for God. The evident burden of Socialism 
seems to be not only to separate man from God, but to sepa- 
rate man from man, to widen the breach existing between the 
masses and the classes. Ever asserting the hostility of Capital 
and Labor, the fulness of its zeal consists in advancing the 
welfare of the lower classes and neglecting the upper, although, 
as the Holy Father asserts, they are of no less importance for 
the preservation and perfection of society. 


THE VIRUS OF SOCIALISM. 


The half-truth contained in the Socialistic proposition, All 
men should be equal, and the conclusion deduced from it, that 
the inequalities which exist are manifestly unjust, the creation 
of the classes, is the more dangerous because it is relatively 
true. Every one will grant that inequalities do exist, and will 
continue to exist among men with regard to their. natural 
faculties, natural talents, moral qualities, and their personal 
uses of the liberty they possess. Nor can one reasonably call 
them manifestly unjust. That men are equally rational beings, 
endowed with equal supernatural privileges, created by the 
same Father, redeemed by the same Lord, destined for the same 
end, that humanity is one great family, no one will deny. In 
this, sense, then, they are and should be equal, and the anomaly 
of caring for one and neglecting the other, the Holy Father 
declares, is contrary to the law of Christian charity. Christian- 
ity includes all mankind. Christian Democracy must, therefore, 
include all classes. The field of work must not be straitened. 
The good done must be for all, that the benefit may be to all. 
Hence mutual union, cemented by Christian charity, would do 
only that good for one which would be of advantage to the 
other. But no family or company of beings can attain to the 
highest good or secure the greatest advantages except in so 
far as it practises obedience to legitimate authority. Contempt 
for both civil and ecclesiastical authority is one of the dis- 
tinctive features of Socialism. It advocates the overthrow of 
existing civil powers because they are, they say, unjust, class 
governments. The Socialistic doctrine of man’s rights prompts 
insubordination to those placed in authority over them. That 
this is contrary to natural and Christian law scarcely needed 
the assertion of the Holy Father to confirm it. Respect -for 
and obedience to the different civil powers in their just com- 
mands is a fiat given by Christ Himself, and enjoined -upon 
man by apostolic teaching. Obedience to and conformity with 
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the just laws of the government is the duty of all citizens, and 
he who refuses these forfeits the guarantee of his rights. 


HATRED OF THE CHURCH. 


However, it is against ecclesiastical authority that Socialism 
is most virulent. Hatred of the church is its watchword. 
Timely indeed is the warning of the Holy Father against those 
who, with Blatchford, proclaim: “ As for the church, we will 
have none of her patronage or interference.” Religious and 
profane history furnish us with many dark pages resulting from 
the spirit of obedience. Our first parents, revolting against 
God's authority, bequeathed hard labor and suffering to man- 
kind; Israel, forgetting God, despised the authority of Moses, 
and wandered and died in the wilderness; a rebellious monk 
in the sixteenth century defied the authority of the Church of 
Christ, enthroned individualism, and gave to humanity the in- 
numerable divisions and lamentable disunity existing to-day in 
the religious world; the South, disobedient to Federal author- 
ity, sacrificed ‘a million lives by her act, to say nothing of 
homes destroyed and fortunes lost. The apostolic command, 
“Obey them that rule over you and be subject to them,” is 
still in force and binds man to its fulfilment. Obedience is 
essential to successful reformation. 


ITS TRUE PROGRAMME IS MATERIALISTIC, 


Having shown the true sweep of Christian Democracy, and 
having clearly stated the absolutely different scope of its work 
from that of Socialism, the Holy Father proceeds to point 
out its true purpose and programme. He strikes at the vital 
point of Socialism when he affirms that the needed work of 
the age cannot be done by emphasizing only external things 
and means. Socialism seeks only material goods. Its efforts 
are only for the acquiring and enjoying of those goods 
which are the acme and fulness of human happiness. There is 
but one life, and happiness, to be obtained, must be obtained 
here or not at all. All the evils common to man are the result 
of economic inequalities, say their advqcates. Every treatise 
on the subject urges as the sole benefit, corporal and earthly 
good. “Indeed,” says Ely,* “if the Socialistic ideas could be 
carried out panics would be impossible. All could live better.” 
The welfare of the lower classes is summed up, according to 
the Socialist, solely in being better clothed, better fed, better 


* French and German Socialism, 


. 
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employed, less governed. The question to them is purely one 
of economics, and the sole power of adjustment is economic 
force. To make every good dependent on economic forces is 
shutting one’s eyes to other forces equally great, and indeed 
greater. He is blind to historical and actual facts who would 
make religion merely a product of economic life. Religion 
is an independent force sufficient, indeed necessary, to modify, 
and even to shape, economic institutions. Naturally, then, 
does the Holy Father affirm that it is mainly a moral and 
religious question. The two-fold nature in man confirms this. 
To procure for him the highest and most perfect development 
you must promote not only his material but also his spiritual 
welfare, must secure for him material and moral perfection in 
the order of those eternal blessings for which he was created. 
Bestow upon him all the blessings which Socialism seeks, in- 
crease his wages, reduce his hours of labor, make the purchas- 
ing value of his efforts greater, and allow him to forget God, 
to become saturated with doctrines which would ‘destroy the 
respect and reverence due his Creator, and his added wealth 
and greater privileges will be as naught. Remove the incen- 
tives which Christianity offers, and the energy of production 
will be relaxed. Deprive man of his right to use his savings, 


to acquire property and improve his condition, and all the 
efforts you make to obtain for him the comforts of life will be 
worthless. In a word, Christian Democracy opposes the ma- 
terialism and revolution of Social Democracy with the spiritu- 
ality of Christianity that finds its actual vent in deeds of 
charity towards God and man. It defends the sacredness of 
property, while it protects the rights of the laboring classes. 


RELIGION THE REAL REMEDY. 


Becaus: of its relation to morals and religion the Holy 
Father insists that its organization shall be founded under the 
auspices of religion. Religion is the storehouse of virtues, and 
of no one virtue more than charity. The divinely appointed 
guardian of religion proclaims the obligations of this virtue, 
a law unto mankind. given by Christ Himself. Though he 
possess all else, St. Paul declares, without charity he is as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals; indeed, that he is noth- 
ing. Charity is patient, is kind, without envy, .dealeth not 
perversely, is not ambitious, seeketh not her own. And yet 
we hear Blatchford, speaking for Socialism, say: “ We do not 
want charity; we want justice. Nor will we be bribed by 
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charity”; though a little farther on he states that “charity is 
higher than justice.” It must be a charity that finds expres- 
sion in deeds; for though it be mainly exercised for men’s 
souls, real charity, says the Holy Father, cannot be unmindful 
of the needs and comforts of life. It is well to remember 
that mere sympathy for the poor is not enough. Montesquieu 
has well said that the religion of Christ, which was instituted 
to lead men to eternal life, has contributed more than any 
other to promote the temporal and social happiness of man- 
kind, The Catholic Church in her mission of love and benevo- 
lence exemplifies this most strongly by her many charitable 
institutions. His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, in a _ recent 
magazine article, writes: “She [the Catholic Church] has 
founded asylums for the training of children of both sexes, 
and for the support of the aged poor. She has established 
hospitals for the sick, and homes for the redemption of 
fallen women,’ These many institutions, increasing continu- 
ally, writes the Holy Father, are a brilliant and characteristic 
ornament of Christianity and civilization, especially considering 
that people are so much inclined to consult their own interests 
and not trouble about those of others. Have and Hold is not 
the supreme social law, but Give and Take. The, relation is 
one of reciprocity, each giving according to his ability and 
receiving according to his worthiness. 


THE CHARITY THAT BLESSES. 


Reciprocity, exercised according to the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, fosters neither pride nor shame, but rather binds closer 
the bonds of mutual kindness. Charity neither degrades the 
donor nor the recipient, says the Holy Father; it is, indeed, 
a fulfilling of a natural as well as Christian law. No man but 
needs the help that some other may give him. Christianity 
can never side with those who hold that such as in the natural 
struggle cannot maintain themselves ought to be allowed to 
perish. Yet indiscriminate charity is to be unconditionally 
condemned. Charity should be administered with prudence. 
It ought never to do for others what they can do, or be made 
to do, for themselves. It is not the aim of charity to rob its 
recipients of responsibility or to promote ease and indolence, 
but rather to infuse in those receiving it a spirit of thrift and 
economy. The benefits arising from these acts, says our Holy 
Father, are two-fold: they will lighten the burden of the rich 
with regard to the masses, and, on the other hand, they will 
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stimulate the masses to prepare for the future, remove them 
from the many enticing dangers, restrain them from excesses 
of passion. It makes no difference under what name the 
work is done, so long as the rules laid down in the encyclical 
are obeyed in their integrity. But it does make for a great 
deal as to who shall do it. It is not a matter of choice 
whether the classes engage in the work or not. Freedom from 
concern about his fellow-men less fortunate is not given to 
man, either by divine or civil law. 


A COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS. 


Citizenship is not merely a privilege to be used or not as 
the citizen pleases. It is a duty with imperative obligations. 
If he neglect its claims, he is culpable and ought to be viewed 
as a criminal. No citizen lives for himself alone; he lives for 
the community, reads the encyclical. Thus, upon him who has 
much or more devolves the responsibility to supply the meed 
of support to those having little or less, who are unable to do 
so. He is bound to do it, but with care and judgment. 
Charity should be taken out of the field of mere sentiment. 
True, there is a luxury in giving that may be a stronger im- 
pulse than the benefit derived by the recipient. But whether 
this is commendable or not, is not the purpose of this paper 
to discuss. The needs of our times demand a united effort. 
The supreme interests of society and religion necessitate it. 
Prudence insists on it. The Holy Father sounds the call. The 
stake is high, and calls for the strength and encouragement of 
union. Avoiding those subtile and practically useless questions 
which irritate and divide, under the impulse of one common 
force Catholic action should move. The influence of each 
society, still preserving its own autonomy, would be broadened, 
while the resultant influence would be greatly enhanced. 

The necessity for religious guidance and approval, with their 
co-ordinate qualities of obedience, charity, and unity, involves 
the attention of priests. A movement so closely connected 
with the interests of the Church and Christian people, in the 
judgment of the Holy Father, demands the interest of the 
ministers of religion. 


A MISSION FOR PRIESTS 


The Catholic Church is on the alert respecting the tenden- 
cies of the age. A Protestant writer calls her “the mother 
that cares for all people.” ‘She alone,” he adds, “is a unit 
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and compact organism. She is regarded as having more heart 
for the people, is said to give equal advantages to the poor 
and rich. Her priests take special vows to attend the needy. 
And they keep their vows.’”’ The priest, then, the alter Chris- 
tus, should bring the masses and classes into sympathetic 
and helpful relations with each other, and with the church. 
Hatred of the church is one of the characteristics of Social 
Democracy. Her services, institutions, methods, spirit, priests, 
and members are the subjects of its most brutal attacks. 

They declare that the Church has lost the simplicity, the 
tenderness, the beauty of early Christianity. Owing to this, the 
Chief Pastor says, the time has come for the priests to go to 
the people and work with and for them. Everywhere prelate, 
priest, and religious, so eminently qualified, should be intent on 
studying the great movement. He should seek to inculcate in 
the minds of the people the right doctrine of justice and charity, 
the inviolability of the marriage bond, the sacredness of pro- 
perty tenure, and that forgetfulness of the rights of God and 
of humanity is due to the prevailing misuse, made by society, 
of the earth and the fulness thereof. This demand on the 
priest arises from a two-fold reason. On the one hand, from 
his sacred office as the legitimate and validly ordained repre- 
sentative of Christ; a teacher and leader sent to men by apos- 
tolic authority. Again, from his duty as a citizen: every priest, 
be it remembered, is a man before he is a priest; every 
priest is a citizen before he is a minister. These relationships 
all antedate his sacred office, and his obligations, in so far 
as they do not conflict with his sacred office, are not annulled 
by it. Rather they add to the burden of responsibility. The 
priest, above all, must stand forth, like St. John the Baptist, 
as a preacher of repentance; but in other ways, like him, his 
work is the work of social reform, even at the cost of liberty 
and life. However, in assuming these responsibilities he must 
act with great caution and prudence. Cultivating ever the as- 
siduity of the saints for the poor, avoiding specialties and in- 
temperate activity, he must forget to be jealous of all reforms 
save the one he prefers. 


ALL REFORM IS FOUR-SQUARE. 


‘All reform is four-square. Society cannot be lifted up by 
a one-corner fulcrum.” It must be a basic reform. In words 
more apt, the Holy Father.declares they must apply themselves 
with undiminished ardor to the perfection of the spirit.’ The 
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priest’s field is the whole social world. By example and precept 
he must induce the people to cultivate peace, to avoid rabbles 
and riotings, to do justice willingly, to love domestic life, and 
above all to practise religion, in emulation of the perfect model, 
the Holy Family of Nazareth. The priest must urge the busi- 
ness man to do business in true, high, and incorruptible princi- 
ples; from the stock-holder he must demand his vote, voice, and 
influence for the inviolable rights of his humblest employee; he 
must insist that the public officer stand unflinchingly for public 
righteousness, and against all commerce with the devil in 
approving or licensing iniquity for public or private revenue ; 
he must convince judge, lawyer, teacher, and legislator that he 
is under vows to savor with Christian grace every secular func- 
tion he may be called upon to discharge. In a word, the priest 
by his very position is fitted and should reach the remotest 
muscle and nerve of the body politic and the body social. 
This vast body should be a united power for God and the 
Church. The priest, as a skilled pilot, should guide them safely 
through the dangerous channel, by the Charybdis of false 
hatred, by the Scylla of forbidden and heretical organization, 
into the safe and peaceful harbor of Mother Church. 

And now the Holy Father, fearing lest the desire of men 
to be charitable would cause them to neglect obedience, reiter- 
ates the warning already given against insubordination, exhort- 
ing all to a true filial obedience. Entire obedience to the 
authority placed over them is necessary, ‘‘ Headlong charity,” 
though it be well intentioned, which attempts to minimize the 
obligation to obedience is neither useful nor pleasing to God. 
Private desires should be sacrificed to public good. Sacrifice 
of this sort will receive the approval and fructifying influence 
of God. 

With a closing exhortation for a closer bond of union be- 
tween rich and poor in fraternal charity, inciting all,.in the 
words of St. Paul, to be one with God and our fellow-men, 
one in joy and sorrow, one in distress and gladness, one in 
wealth and poverty, Leo XIII. again inspires the hearts of 
men with new courage. Religion, the hope of the world, is 
the necessary and efficacious factor in true social reform. 





A STREET SCENE IN ROME, 


SOME QUAINT ROMAN CUSTOMS. 


BY GRACE V. CHRISTMAS. 


¢ 4 perfume is sufficiently potent to conjure up a 
Hf vivid memory of a bygone scene. 

SS As I write, the sky above the “ Eternal 

m <a City” is veiled in gray, and the rain is falling 

with that persistency for which it is noted in this southern 

land, but my thoughts have wandered backwards to a “ night 

in June,” and are losing themselves amidst the mazes of a 
“Midsummer Dream.” 


. 
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It is the eve of St. John the Baptist, and the moon, which 
has gazed unruffled on every form and phase of human folly, 
casts her silver radiance on a weirdly picturesque scene. The 
broad, grassy space which stretches between the basilicas of 
Santa Croce and the Lateran is lined with gaily decorated 
booths and stalls, and thronged with a crowd of people. 
Torches are flaring in every direction, colored lanterns gleam 
here and there amongst the trees, and the mingled din of 
drums, pipes, and trumpets rise pandemonium-like upon the 
midnight air. Fire and noise were held to be indispensable 
adjuncts to the ancient pagan ceremonies, and it is evident 
that they are still considered important items in the festivities 
of to-day. 

_The Fair of St. John, which begins with the first Vespers 
of the feast and ends with the dawn of Midsummer Day, is a 
custom of very ancient origin, dating from the time when the 
Romans celebrated the “ festa’’ of the Ambarvalia, and dedi- 
cated it to the goddess Ceres, On these occasions, by way of 
protecting themselves from the wiles of evil spirits, they 
danced and shouted round blazing bonfires of hay and straw, 
and their descendants of to-day, although prompted by differ- 
ent motives, are by no means behindhand in the matter of 
noise. 

The refreshment stalls are extensively patronized, and roast 
pork and “ciambelli” are in brisk demand. Various miscel- 
laneous articles, neither useful nor ornamental, are being 
vociferously offered for sale, at the extreme pitch of Italian 
lungs, and masses of lavender and clusters of fast-fading car- 
nations, “St. John’s pinks,” lie heaped together in fragrant 
profusion. 

It is on this eventful eve that the dark-eyed Roman girls 
select a “compari,” or valentine, for the year, and the univer- 
sal law of chaperonage is perhaps just a /itt/e relaxed in these 
merry hours of “ revelry by night.” 

When dawn’s rosy finger opens the gates of the East every 
one begins to make preparations for departure; baskets are 
packed, sleeping children are aroused from their slumbers, and 
the majority of the merrymakers enter the basilica for the 
first Mass. The lofty walls of the Lateran are draped in silken 
hangings of crimson, white, and gold, and from four in the 
morning till the noonday sun is high in the blue heavens the 
Holy Sacrifice is offered up at every altar: This is essentially a 
Roman festa; English and American visitors and residents 
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have, as a rule, betaken themselves to cooler climes, and with 

the exception of the seminarists of various nationalities, who 

are to be seen on every side and in every variety of colored cas- 

sock, it is a purely Italian crowd which fills the spacious building. 
By five o'clock the church 

is once more thronged for 

the second Vespers, chanted 

by Rome’s sweetest singers, 

and the Blessing of the 

Cloves, a ceremony which 

dates from medieval ages, 

takes place in the sacristy—. 

cloves, carnations, and laven- 

der, they are all irrevocably 

associated with the feast of 

S:. John the Baptist, and 

their perfume brings a host 

of recollections in its train. 
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The 24th of June is a great day for settling all family dis- 
putes and making peace generally, and presents are usually ex- 
changed between friends and relations. This custom, by the 
way, is a remnant of the ancient festival of “Concordia.” 
Relations-in-law, uncles, cousins, aunts, all meet to dine to- 
gether, and regale themselves, amongst other things, on dainty 
dishes of snails, the eating of which is popularly supposed to 
insure peace and good fortune. Fresh green figs also form an 
important feature at these banquets, and are partaken of at the 
beginning of dinner with the accompaniment of raw ham. 

Two days later, on the 26th of June, the quaint old Church 
of Saints John and Paul, on the historic Ccelian Hill, is lavish- 
ly adorned with masses of fragrant blossoms for the “festa” 
of the two heroic martyrs who laid down their lives for the 
faith in the reign of Julian the Apostate. 

There is an air of modernity about St. John Lateran which 
is lacking in this gray old building, inlaid with colored tiles and 
gleaming marbles and haunted by a hundred memories of the 
past. Here, when the world was many centuries younger, lived 
“Giovanni” and “ Paolo,” officers in the household of the 
Christian Princess Constantia, daughter of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, and here also, in their own house, were they be- 
headed privately so that the example of their well-known 
fortitude might not incite others to rebellion. Hence the in- 
scription on the spot hallowed by their execution: ‘Locus 
martyrii SS. Joannis et Pauli in edibus propriis.” The church, 
with its arcaded apse and lofty campanile, was built by 
Panunachus, the friend of St. Jerome, on the site of the 
martyred brothers’ house. The portico, with its ancient granite 
columns, was erected in 1158 by the English Pope Nicholas 
Breakspear, and the interior, which is in the basilica form, can 
boast of a magnificent opus-alexandrinum pavement. The 
bodies of St. John and St. Paul rest in a porphyry urn under- 
neath the high altar, and on the anniversary of their death the 
iron railing round their place of execution is wreathed and 
laden with masses of roses. Yellow and crimson, faintly pink 
and creamy white, they form a glowing bank of color on the 
steps of the sanctuary, they deck each altar, and their perfume 
fills the air. On this day the old Roman chambers under- 
neath the church are illuminated and thrown open to the public. 
‘Here the excavations of 1887 have brought to light fifteen 
rooms with half-effaced frescoes on their ancient walls; peacocks, 
wild beasts, sea horses, etc., as well as several scenes from the 
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IN THE CITY TO CELEBRATE A FESTA. 


Passion. These are the earliest instance of Christian frescoes 
found outside the catacombs. 

On the 2gth of June, when “the month of roses” is almost 
at an end, the mighty basilica which rises over the tomb of 
the Fisherman of Galilee is crowded with worshippers and 
echoes to the strains of melodious music. 

It is the feast of the Apostles St. Peter and:St. Paul, and 
from far and near, from Albano and from Tivoli, from the 
shady groves: of Frascati and the steep, cobble-paved streets 
of Rocca di Papa, men, women, and children have assembled 
in the Eternal City to celebrate this joyful day. The pic- 
turesqueness and general impressiveness of the scene baffles 
description. Roman princesses, and “contadini” from the 
Campagna, the latter in their gaily-colored costumes, kneel side 
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by side before the eighty-six lamps which gleam like jewels 
round the ‘‘ confession of St. Peter.” The scarlet cassocks of the 
German College students, the future sons of S:‘. Ignatius, form 
a glowing contrast to the sombre purple of the ermine-caped 
‘‘ monsignori,”’ the black cowl of the Benedictine, and the 
sober brown of the Franciscan’s habit. A red-robed cardinal 
with a keen, intellectual face and stately presence passes in 
procession through the surging crowd, and the thrilling, soul- 
haunting refrain of ‘ Felix Roma” rises and falls in waves of 
harmony upon the incense-laden air. 





THE EARTH AND MAN, 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


SBOLL thou great globe, hung high in ether space, 
Prismatic with all colors of the sun; 
Speed on thy hast’ning, seeming endless race, 
Circling, revolving ever—never done. 

To me, a pigmy clinging to thy sphere, 

Same lights and shadows also come and go; 

Like thee a-coursing, spinning to and fro, 

The same horizons daily reappear. 

Greater thy cycle and thy range more great: 

But limit marks the bounds of both our state. 

Ah! there beyond thy most exceeding view, 

Beyond th’ ultimate stretch thou travellest to, 

Farther than all thy wide peripheries, 

My weak glance flashes, and the atom sees 

A higher world, a purpose, and a goal; 

Within me sound the travails of a soul— 

And at a bound, O Giant, greater I 

Lisping the words: God and Eternity. 


June 21, 1901. 
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HARNACK'’S “‘WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ?” 


(Das Wesen des Christenthums.)* 


BY REV. THOMAS L. HEALY, C.S.P. 


HE extraordinarily high reputation which the 
author of this work enjoys in the university 
and teaching worlds warrants our devoting 
some space to a brief sketch of his life, work, 
and methods. 

Harnack was=born May 7, 1851, in Dorpat, Baltic Provinces. 
In 1869 he began his theological studies in the university of 
his native town, where his father, Theodosius Harnack, was pro- 
fessor of practical theology. He left Dorpat in 1872, to go to 
Leipzig, where, after obtaining the degrees of licentiate in 
theology, and doctor in philosophy, he began a course of 
lectures on subjects connected with Church History. He was 
appointed assistant professor here in 1876. This position he 
kept for three years, and since then has held professorships at 
Giessen (1879-1886), Marbourg (1886-1889), and finally Berlin 
(1889), where at present he fills the chair of church history,— 
the most popular professor in the most numerously attended 
university in the world. Harnack is also Rector of the Berlin 
University. Being only fifty years of age, he is still a com- 
paratively young man. In his twenty-nine years of professor- 
ship he has done monumental and magisterial work. A great 
portion of his works he has published in conjunction with 
other professors or with students. Among these works may 
be mentioned: Texts and Studies on Early Christian Literature, 
which he began while at Giessen and which remains to-day one 
of the most valuable collections of documents we possess on 
early Christian literature. Harnack is also the editor and chief 
contributor to the famous edition of the Greek Fathers now 
in course of preparation under the auspices of the Berlin Ro) a!- 
Academy. Finally, there is the classical work on the Histoiy 


* Das Wesen des Christenthums. Sechzehn Vorlesungen vor Studierenden aller Faculta- 
ten im Wintersemester, 1899-1900, an der Universitat Berlin gehalten, von Adolf Harnack. 
Dritte Auflage. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1900.—— What 1's Christianity ? 
Sixteen Lectures delivered in the University of Berlin, during the Winter Term of 1899-1900, 
by Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, tgor. 
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of Dogma, in three volumes, which up to the present has held 
the first place among all modern historico-theological productions. 

Apart from his personal genius, Harnack’s principal source 
of success is his magnetic power over his students. Twice a 
week he meets his students outside of regular class work: in 
the seminar at the university, and at his home, where he weekly 
extends to them the hospitality of his cheerful fireside or 
pleasant gardens. There his students gather about him, under 
most favorable and inviting circumstances, to learn something 
of his methods, to receive suggestions and problems for investi- 
gation, to obtain direction and help for present work, and to 
imbibe some of his wonderful spirit for genuine, hard-earned, 
and disinterested learning. It is thus that Harnack has deserved 
to enjoy and command the admiration and devotion of the 
largest and most enthusiastic coterie of disciples and pupils 
that has followed after any teacher of modern times. 

Harnack belongs to that school or class of thinkers and 
writers known to-day as Ritschlians, although Harnack has long 
since discarded many of Ritschl’s peculiarities. Briefly, Ritsch- 
lianism with Harnack stands for—(t) Thorough freedom in the 
study of the New Testament and Church History; (2) Distrust 
of speculative theology ; (3) A profound interest in practical 
Christianity as a religious life and not as a system of knowledge. 
A few words on the development of this tendency in the 
study of dogma will bring us to the consideration of the exact 
subject of this paper. 


HARNACK’S METHOD. 


Without doubt Harnack is the greatest living exponent of 
of the so-called “historical” treatment of dogma. Thus, in 
the book before us, when he asks the question, ‘ What is 
Christianity?” he adds: “It is solely in its historical sense 
that we shall try to answer this question; that is to say, we 
shall employ the methods of historical science and the experi- 
ence of life gained by studying the actual course of history.” * 
His theme, therefore, in the present work, is purely historical, 
and its apology rests on the contention that “a right and full 
estimate of the Christian religion is obtained only by a com- 
prehensive induction that shall cover all the facts of history.’’t 
The root-principle of this method, when applied to the specific 
study of dogma, is that dogmatic definitions, humanly speaking, 
are historical facts caused or rather occasioned by intellectual 


* What is Christianity ? page 6. +t Ibid., page 11. 
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activities, or, in other words, the product of a certain species 
of current and predominant thought, Greek or Latin as the 
case may be. 

The reasons which Harnack adduces for rejecting other 
methods we do not now examine, and as for the recommenda- 
tions of the historical method, we simply call attention to the 
pertinent facts that it is quite in accord with modern thought, 
and that it is especially suited to give a deeper and truer 
insight into the formation and actual significance of theology. 

True, the historical school has forced some Catholic theolo- 
gians to abandon more than one traditional position; but surely 
the discovery of truth will be universally recognized as a bless- 
ing. We might delay long enough to insist that in view of the 
work already done by this school some sort of theory of doc- 
trinal development becomes absolutely indispensable—a condi- 
tion which inclines many to favor the notion that Newman is 
the first in a new series of Church Doctors, and that his 
Essay on Development will yet rank beside the Contra Gentiles 
of Saint Thomas.* No doubt in pursuing the historical method 
there are the obvious dangers + of losing sight of the divine ele- 
meat in the formation and protection of Christian dogma, of 
giving science precedence over faith, and of regarding human 
reason and human causes as the natural and only efficient 
forces at work in the church’s development. But when this 
danger is guarded against by sufficient precautions, there is no 
reason why the historical method may not be employed and 
with good results, in place of, or at least alongside of, the 
traditional and inadequate system of theological studies some- 
times employed in our Catholic seminaries. t 

That Harnack himself has pursued this method with results 
that are universally satisfactory we do not pretend, nor would 
we foster the delusion of expecting too much from him. When 
his Chronologie appeared a great furore greeted its publication 
because it was reputed to be ‘‘traditionalistic,” a “reaction 


*See The Weekly Regtster, (London) 15 Feb., 1901, p. 196; ‘* Cardinal Newman,”’ by 
Wilfrid Ward. Zhe London Tablet, 27 April, 1901; ‘* Development and its Latest Critic,’’ 
by the Very Rev. H. 1. D. Ryder, p.644. Zhe Month(London), Aug. and Sept., 1900 ; ‘‘ The 
Mind of the Church,” by Rev. G. Tyrrell, S.J. The above-mentioned writers indicate that 
Newman's theory is one which it would be very imprudent to condemn as unorthodox, face 
Mr. J. Herbert Williams in the Duddin Review, April, 1go0r. 

t Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie. Bd. xxv., H. 2, S. 269. 

t Revue du Clergé Francais, 15 Avril, 1901, M. l’Abbé Vacant: L’enseignement de la 
Théologie dans nos Séminaires, par J. Bricout. Ibid., 1 et 15 Février, 1901, S. G. Mgr 
Mignot, Archev. d’Albi: Sur l’histoire.—~London Tudlet, April 6, 1901, art by Fr. Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C, : Non-Catholic Witnesses to the Faith. 
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against the school of Strauss, et al.” But this enthusiasm was 
illtimed, for closer study revealed the fact that although Har- 
nack did save much to us it was not without some cost; thus, 
he may have saved a date, but at the expense of authenticity, 
or for a pseudonym he gave us an anonym. Nevertheless, it 
must be conceded that we have much to learn from him, and 
have reaped no small profit from his labors. It-is a remarka- 
ble fact that in his History of Dogma* there is the ablest and 
best summing up of facts that can be found anywhere to prove 
the existence of Papal Supremacy previous to the fourth cen- 
tury. A valuable testimony + is cited there which we venture 
to say had never before been used even in Catholic text-books. 
Of course Harnack does not admit the right of Papal Suprem- 
acy; history may show the fact, but the fact sprang, he be- 
lieves, not from a right but from a usurpation. Our position 
is clear: let us accompany him as far as he gives us facts; 
the rights we can easily enough prove, and not unfrequently 
by the same method. 

To come now to our immediate task, we first submit a brief 
synopsis of his recent work, with the warning that the outline 
gives only the faintest conception of the merit and importance 
of the book, which must be read in its entirety in order to be 
properly appreciated. 

SYNOPSIS, 

The aim of the book is to return a critico-historical answer 
to the question, “What is Christianity?” to lay bare in the 
light of historical study and research the real essence of 
Christ’s teaching. The exposition naturally falls into two main 
divisions; 1, The Gospel in the Gospel: 2, The Gospel in 


History. 
I. THE GOSPEL IN THE GOSPEL, 


Here Harnack studies what he calls the Message of Jecus, 
or His Gospel, and endeavors to disclose what he conceives to 
be its main features. What is fundamental and essential may 
be grouped under our Lord's utterances on—(1) The Kingdom 
of God and its coming; (2) God the Father and the infinite 
value of the human soul; and (3) “‘ The Higher Righteousness ” 
and the law of love. 

The kingdom of God is something purely supernatural, a 

* Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte ; Excurs zum 2und 3 Kapitel: Katholisch und Rémisch, 


Bd. i., S. 400. 
+ The Epistle of Eusebius of Doryleum to Pope Leo I., quoted in a footnote at end of 


chapter just referred to. 
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gift from above; it is the interior, spiritual union of the soul 
of man with the living God—“the kingdom of God is within 
you,’—and its coming is principally through the forgiveness of 
sin. The two-fold idea of the fatherhood of God and infinite 
value of the human soul expresses Christ’s message in its clear- 
est and best light—indeed, to it the whole Gospel ultimately 
may be reduced. Finally, in the love of God and observance 
of His commandments, and in the love of our neighbor, our 
Lord has completely and characteristically summed up all true 
practical religion, and therefore true practical Christianity. 
After epitomizing the Gospel-content in this fashion, Harnack 
then discusses the bearing of the Gospel on particular prob- 
lems. Six chapters are taken up, as follows: (1) The Gospel 
and the world, or the question of Asceticism; (2) The Gospel 
and the poor, or the Social question; (3) The Gospel and law, 
or the question of Public Order; (4) The Gospel and work, or 
the question of Civilization; (5) The Gospel and the Son of 
God, or the Christological question; and (6) The Gospel and 
doctrine, or the question of Creed. The first of these chapters 
we may say, ¢# passant, contains a totally incorrect statement 
of Catholic doctrine, and displays a deceptive and autocratic 
interpretation of Scripture texts and arguments. The second, 
third, and fourth chapters are admirable treatises on their re- 
spective subjects, giving concise and aptly worded responses 
to the questions implied. In the fifth chapter Harnack inter- 
prets the two Gospel names of our Lord: “ The Son of Man,” 
or Messias, and “ The Son of God.” His interpretation of the 
latter, it is important to notice. Christ is the Son of God, he 
admits, but his sonship is only a sonship through knowledge 
of the Father, a sonship to which all Christians are called, 
though not in the supereminent degree in which Christ enjoys 
it. The sixth chapter presents a thesis which we shall discuss 
later: viz., the religion of the Gospel is an experience, and 
not a religion of doctrine. 


II, THE GOSPEL IN HISTORY. 


In the second main division Harnack treats of the Gospel 
in History, in five chapters, as follows: The Christian Religion 
(1) in the Apostolic Age; (2) in its Development into Catholi- 
cism; (3) in Greek Catholicism; (4) in Roman Catholicism ; and 
(5) in Protestantism. The characteristics of Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age were, first, the recognition of Jesus as the risen 
Lord ; second, the belief in religion as an actual experience ard 
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involving the consciousness of a living union with God; and 
third, the leading of a holy life in purity and brotherly fel- 
lowship, and the expectation of Christ’s return in the near 
future. By the year 200 A. D. this primitive Christian body 
had given way to a great ecclesiastical and political com- 
munity; in other words, to ‘‘ Catholicism.” This was brought 
about by the disappearance of the original enthusiasm and 
freedom, by the introduction of the spirit and civilization of 
the Graeco-Roman world, and by the struggle with Gnosticism. 
The prominent features of Greek Catholicism are Traditional. 
ism, intellectualism (which means “ orthodoxy ” and intolerance), 
ritualism, and lastly, the counteracting influence of monasti- 
cism. Roman Catholicism—which means “ Catholicism,” the 
Latin Spirit and Roman World-Empire, and Augustinianism—is 
a total “ perversion of the Gospel idea,” at least as far as it 
claims a foundation for an outward and visible church of 
divine dignity; but, thanks to its Augustinianism, “it still 
possesses in its orders of monkhood and in its religious societies 
a deep element of life in its midst.” In Protestantism, which 
was a Reformation, and at the same time a Revolution, reli- 
gion was again reduced to its essential factors,—to the word of 
God and to faith. By emphasizing “inwardness and spiritual- 


ity, the fundamental thought of the God of grace, his worship 
in spirit and truth, and the idea of the church as a community 
of faith,” the Gospel was in reality re-won.* Consequently 
Protestantism, when freed from intruding and discordant 
Catholicizing tendencies, is the evangelical Christianity. 


COMMENT. 


It would require a work many times the size of the original 
to treat properly and completely all the points that it brings 
up for discussion. Ever since the book appeared in German, 
foreign magazines and paperst in England, France, and Ger- 
miny have bzen reviewing it and criticising it on particular 
points. For our own present purpose, instead of following 
this plan we prefer to take up and discuss two ideas which the 
reader notices running through the entire book rather than 
confined to any special chapter, which are in the spirit more 


* Nevertheless Protestantism, he admits, destroyed the unity of Western civilization ; for 
the ecclesiastical state which it displaced it gave birth to a state church, its doctrine of justifi- 
ca‘ion by faith alone was followed by a general laxity of morals, and finally, it has after all 
followed pretty closely in the steps of the Catholic Church by its ‘‘ systems of doctrine.” 

+ Worthy of mention among these are: Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Jan. 1 et seq.), Revue 
du Clergé Frangats (15 Avril, 1901), Revue Bénédictine (Oct., 1900), Weekly Register (Lon- 
don), March 29, 1901. 
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than in the text, which may be read between the lines, and 
therefore are more necessary to be considered because less open 
and explicit. These ideas are, first: the denial that Christian- 
ity is a religion of doctrine; and secondly, the denial that it 
is an external religion. 

Before proceeding further, we must recognize and praise the 
strong and warm religious sentiment which Harnack displays 
almost constantly. If he is sometimes irreverent when speak. 
ing of Catholic worship and ceremonies, it is because he is 
convinced that they are corruptions of pure and primitive 
Christianity. As far as his faith goes, he is profoundly rever- 
ent. The work too, as a whole, bears the stamp of the author's 
genius, inasmuch as he has succeeded in condensing into less than 
two hundred pages in the German text a complete, compact, and 
concise summary which faithfully represents the thought and 
labor and study of nearly thirty years on the subjects treated. 
The greater part of the book, however, is far from being new 
matter; one will find all that he says on Asceticism in his bro- 
chure on “ Monasticism,” the chapters on Christology and the 
whole of the second half of the book are reproductions from 
his History of Dogma, while his analysis of Christ’s teaching will 
be found to a great extent in his course of lectures on the 
“Our Father.” Nevertheless the book is an original contribu- 
tion, on account of having utilized all these various results of 
study in answering, or at least throwing great light on the 
central question, What is Christianity ? 


I, CHRISTIANITY NOT A RELIGION OF DOCTRINE, 


Harnack assumes the absolute alienation of theology, specu- 
lative theology, that is, from practical Christian morality— 
rather a common position nowadays. 

From among leaders of theological thought in this century 
we select two with whose words we may compare Harnack’s: 
the first for the sake of likeness, the second for the sake of 
contrast. Some years ago Channing wrote: “ Love of Jesus 
Christ depends very little on our conception of his rank in the 
scale of being. On no other topic have Christians contended 
so earnestly, and yet it is of secondary importance. To know 
Jesus Christ is not to know the precise place he occupies in 
the universe; it is something more; it is to look into his mind, 
it is to approach his soul, to comprehend his spirit, . 
etc.”* The key to the situation in Channing’s case is that in- 

* Quoted by Liddon: Zhe Divinity of our Lord, 14th ed., page 38. 
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difference to the exact expression of our Lord’s Divinity arises 
from a pre-established conviction of its falsehood. And what 
the Divinity of Christ was to the Unitarian Channing, that the 
whole scheme of Catholic dogma is to the Ritschlian Harnack. 
We shall not insist on this argument; but conceding a point, 
and attributing Harnack’s objection rather to a deep and keen 
sense of the liberty in Christ Jesus which St, Paul speaks of, 
we shall then compare his position with that of Cardinal New- 
man. In 1833, Newman wrote that it was his belief that “ free- 
dom from symbols and articles is abstractedly the highest state 
of Christian communion, and the peculiar privilege of the 
primitive church.” * Assuming that Newman’s principle is like- 
wise the moving spirit of Harnack’s argument, we may regard 
his book as a plea for the “ freedom wherewith Christ has 
made us free” (Gal iv. 31), and his statement of the case to be 
this: freedom was characteristic of primitive Christianity, it 
has been lost to later ages through a dogmatizing tendency, it 
will continue lost so long as this tendency remains, but it may 
be regained by those who rid themselves of this yoke, which 
makes their state a state of serfdom. The following passage 
expresses most forcibly Harnack’s appreciation of ‘ enslaved 
and fettered”’ Christianity: “The living faith seems to be 
transformed into a creed to be believed, devotion to Christ in- 
to Christology, the ardent hope for a future life into a doc- 
trine of immortality and deification, the ministers of the Spirit 
into clerics, the brothers into laymen in a state of tutelage, 
miracles and miraculous cures are priestly devices, . ‘ 
the ‘spirit’ becomes law and compulsion.” + The strain is pes- 
simistic. Harnack has brought himself to look on all dogmat- 
‘izing as totally perverse; he firmly believes that the specula- 
tive theology of the Catholic Church is the work of an 
intolerablé, secularizing element, her discipline a tyrannizing 
temporal code, and her Supreme head, the Pope, purely and 
simply ‘‘Czsar redivivus.’’ Little wonder is there, then, that 
he regards “creeds” as abominations, and goes to extreme 
lengths in condemning the theology of the Catholic Church as 
a yoke weighing down her members and preventing them from 
enjoying the freedom of the Gospel. 

Cardinal Newman’s view-point is ever so different. He real- 
ized, indeed, that “technicality and formalism are in their 
degree inevitable results of public confessions of faith,” but at 


* The Arians of the Fourth Century, chap. i. page 36. New edition. London, 1891. 
+ What ts Christianity ? page 193. 
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the same time he saw that what was after all a hazardous 
ideal must yield to urgent and imperative necessity. Unwill- 
ingly this conviction was forced on the leaders of the Early 
Church; “they were loth to confess that the church had grown 
too old to enjoy the free, unsuspicious teaching with which 
er childhood was blest.”* Can Hairnack guarantee the inno- 
cence and immunities of this childhood to an age which has 
grown already too wise with the wisdom of the world? Further- 
more, under present conditions this theory of “liberty” is 
philosophically and psychologically unsound. There is ar 
ordinary restlessness of the human intellect, an irrepressible 
demand for fixity of knowledge, a mental inquisitiveness, and 
a natural tendency to exact expression, which demand formal 
statement of truths in religion, as well as in any other sphere, 
even though this demand be the manifestation of a weakness. 
Moreover unity of belief requires creed-formule. A Pantheist 
will admit that there is a God, and a Unitarian can say that 
Christ is God, provided they are allowed to say so without 
explanation ; but are they really one in faith with the Catholic 
who believes in the Divinity of Christ? Harnack himself 
believes that Christ is the Son of God, yet he denies his 
divinity. The paradox disappears when he explains his terms. 
It is a matter of history that it was such differences as 
these, only on a greater scale and accentuated a thousand 
times more strongly by reason of impending dangers, that 
wrung dogmatic definitions from the church. The church has 
always realized the fact and the value of the liberty of the 
Gospel, but she has always known as well that liberty never 
means license; hence she has drawn the line by the formula- 
tion of creeds. They are the price she pays for unity. Never- 
theless they have not proved to be hindrances to the full en- 
joyment of the Gospel freedom. Nor has the devotion to 
speculative theology, however metaphysical and abstract, which 
marks the development of every dogma ever stunted religious 
growth. Harnack thinks it remarkable that such men as 
Clement, Tertullian, and Origen, types of the “ doctrine, or creed 
Christians” of their times, should still find peace and joy in 
the Gospel! There is no reason whatever for surprise. In 
every age of the church those who have been chiefly instru- 
mental in framing and systematizing Catholic doctrine and 
theology, have been the church’s brightest lights, morally and 
devotionally as well as intellectually. Witness Athanasius, Leo, 
* The Arians of the Fourth Century, chap i. page 37. 
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Augustine, Anselm, Bonaventure, Thomas of Aquin, and a 
host of others. Nor is the story different for the body of the 
faithful, who would never know the burdensomeness of dogma 
but for the testimony of unbelievers who stand by and picture 
for them the horrors of religious and doctrinal serfdom! 

All this time we are conscious of a two-fold evil in connec- 
tion with that use, or rather abuse of dogma, which Harnack’s 
words call to mind and warn us against. That at times an un- 
desirable element has manifested itself in the church distorting 
the genuine Catholic sense of dogma, and even endeavoring to 
inflict an unauthorized dogmatism on the faithful, we do not 
deny. This element would destroy every vestige of real Chris- 
tian independence by an absolutistic intellectual monarchism, 
it would devitalize the soul of true religious life, it would per- 
vert teaching power into a mill for grinding out formule, and 
thus realize that condition which Harnack complains of, which 
makes religion first and foremost a system of doctrine and 
creeds. Despite Harnack’s misgivings, it is certain that such 
a tendency never has and never will dominate the sentiment 
of the universal church, for these dogmatizers after all have 
been a minority, and will never be more, and their spirit is one 
for which honest and healthy Catholicism is not responsible, 
and much less does it tolerate it. ; : 

And if there are Catholics who seek in the multiplication 
of creeds the satisfaction of an abnormal craving, this comes 
not from sound Catholic instinct but from a mistaken notion 
of the true spirit of the church's authority. Resting in the 
knowledge of the church’s infallibility, they thrive and grow 
fat on it, substituting the “vim inertie”’ for the manly exer- 
cise of individuality and personal activity. In a word, they are 
parasites living at the expense of the church’s organism, with- 
out any real growth of their own. But the very fact that 
such Catholics deserve the epithet of parasites is proof that 
they do not represent the normal condition of the Catholic 
body. No; dogmatism, in the bad sense of the word, and 
parasitism are neither approved nor sane forms of Catholicity, 
however difficult it may be to realize the golden mean between 
the exercise of the church’s certain and undisputed authority, 
and the enjoyment of the no less certain and undisputed liberty 
of the individual. 

EXTERNALISM. 

The counterpart of dogmatism is externalism; at least this 

is Harnack’s appreciation of the development of Christianity 
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into the two forms of Catholicism, Roman and Greek. Briefly, 
his position is this: As dogma has superseded living faith, so 
external forms and ceremonies have been identified with true 
worship. The elaboration of forms of common life and com- 
mon public worship was inevitable, once Christianity began to 
spread. In this very fact, however, there lay hid a secret and 
deplorable danger, viz., that “the value of that to which the 
forms ministered, would be insensibly transferred to the forms 
themselves” ;* or, as he elsewhere states the same difficulty, 
they come to \be “regarded as though they contained within 
them the very substance of religion, nay, as though they were 
themselves that substance.” + When he comes to speak of the 
character of the external religion of Greek Catholicism he is 
extreme, and we quote him at some length, because what he 
says of Greek Catholicism on this point differs only in degree 
from what he says of Roman Catholicism. He writes: “In- 
tercourse with God is achieved through the cult of a mystery, 
and by means of a hundred efficacious formulas great and 
small, signs, pictures, and consecrated acts, which if punctili- 
ously observed communicate divine grace and prepare the soul 
for eternal life. For ninety-nine per cent. of these Christians 
religion exists only as a ceremonious ritual in which it is ex- 
ternalized. There is no sadder spectacle than this transforma- 
tion of the Christian worship of God in spirit and truth into 
a worship of God in signs, formulas, and idols? It was to de- 
stroy this sort of religion that Jesus Christ suffered himself to 
be nailed to the cross, and now we find it re-established under 
his name and authority.” + It would seem on reading this pas- 
sage that his utter contempt for the “traditional, ultra-con- 
servative, and-lifeless Orient’ had allowed him to take up 
with the pessimistic fanaticism of a Tolstoi. Yet he regards 
the condition of worship as little better in the West, and 
thinks that Protestants are to be congratulated that they pos- 
sess a religion “without priests, without sacrifices, without 
fragments” of grace, without ceremonies—a spiritual religion !§ 
The Reformation is to be praised for having been the means 
of abolishing “all traditional worship, with its pomp, its holy 
and semi-holy articles, its gestures and processions, and finally 
all sacramentalism,” and for “declaring that in God’s worship, 
whether private or public, only the Word of God and prayer 
have any place.” 


* What ts Christianity ? page 181. + What ts Christianity ? page 198. 
t Ibid., page 238. § Ibid., page 268. 
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TRUE EXTERNAL RELIGION. 


And so he involves principle and fact in his condemnation 
of the “externalism” which has enshrouded the Christianity 
of the Gospel as it is found to-day in Catholicism. The book 
abounds in insinuating and condemnatory remarks on “ eccle- 
siasticism,” “ritualism,” and on “statutory” and “ particular- 
istic” religion. We have a few words to offer both as to 
principle and facts. The Catholic religion is an external reli- 
gion; it must be so if it is to be atrue religion. The religious 
instinct in man can no more remain without interpretation by 
external expression, than can the immaterial faculties of his 
soul; unless indeed we suppose every individual to be a self- 
sufficient, independent unit in the order of being. Such an 
isolation is nothing short of fatal to the perfection of man’s 
nature ; even more fatal in the supernatural order is the notion 
of a purely internal religion. As a recent writer* has cleverly 
and forcibly developed the idea: ‘‘ Purely internal religion is 
contrary to the meaning of the Incarnation, to the purport 
and method of Christ’s ministry on earth, and to his intention 
of perpetuating that ministry.” Just as surely, then, as man 
is composed of body as well as soul, so his religion, if natural 
and practicable, must be exterior as well as interior, visible as 
well as invisible. When, therefore, the Catholic religion is ex- 
ternal as well as internal, it is so because such a condition is 
necessary and natural. This is its best vindication. A purely 
philosophical or spiritual religion is unnatural and certain of 
failure. 

The Catholic religion, as far as it is external, manifests this 
character by holding out help to her members, These helps, 
summarily, are of two kinds, helps of the intellect and helps 
of the will. The former she supplies through her infallible 
teaching, the latter throuzh her sacramental system. We have 
spoken already of the first kind of help, it remains to say 
something of the second. 

The fundamental idea of all external religion is that what 
is external is for the sake of the internal. The purpose and 
proper effect of the sacraments, therefore, is not only to con- 
fer grace but to stimulate us to greater and greater activity 
in the spiritual life—an idea well brought out by Father 
Tyrrell. Far from hiding the spirit of Christ and his Gospel, 
as Harnack would suppose, the sacraments should open up a 

* Rev. G. Tyrrell, S.J.: External Religion, its Use and Abuse. 
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broader view of this very Gospel, should give us a keener in- 
sight into things spiritual, and should generate a more pro- 
found desire for perfect imitation of Christ. This, and only 
this, is the right view of the external religion of the Catholic 
Church as far as the sacraments represent its external charac- 
ter. Substantially the same ideas hold good for those other 
means intended to serve the same end as the sacraments, at 
least ultimately if not immediately and directly. It has been 
charged sometimes, particularly in recent years, that abuses 
have sprung up through the ill-regulated and indiscreet use of 
multitudinous devotions, societies, medals, sacred objects and 
the like, which actually contravene the end for which they 
were instituted. 

Yet these abuses are utterly distasteful to all who have the 
welfare of true Catholic devotion at heart. In fact, the ten- 
dency in question has been censured by the distinguished author 
quoted above, who sharply rebukes “the ready dupes of any 
one who pretends to have found out some trouble-saving method 
of salvation’; and blames those who “ clutch eagerly at a miracu- 
lous medal, a girdle, an infallible prayer, a scapular, a novena, 
a pledge, a vow—all helps in their way, all excellent if used 
rightly "—but if wrongly, “then no longer helps, but most hurt- 
ful superstitions.”* That his sentiment is a general one has 
been demonstrated by the welcome his words have received in 
England, America, France, and Italy. 

After all, we must be honest in matters of this kind. In 
fact our only hope of satisfactorily meeting the objections of 
outsiders is to distinguish between the rightful use of external 
helps and their wrongful abuse, so that whatever odium at- 
taches to the latter shall not injure in any way the name of 
genuine Catholic devotion. This is the only answer we can 
give, for instance, to some of Harnack’s exaggerated state- 
ments about “ externalized religion.” What he is attacking is 
not true external Catholicism. 

From what we have said regarding both “dogmatism” and 
“ externalism,” in Harnack’s use of the terms, it is clear that 
when fundamental principles are examined, the terms do not 
apply to Catholic Christianity; abuses may deserve them, but 
once more, abuses should never form the basis of a comparison 
such as Harnack has instituted in answering the question, 
What is Christianity ? 


* External Religion, page 89. 
VOL, LXXIII.—26 
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CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion we have a word to offer concerning the merit 
of the whole book as appreciated by Catholic and Protestant 
writers. The former have seen clearly enough that Harnack’s 
Christianity has very little substance. It is a Christianity with- 
out the Incarnation, without a Church, without Sacraments, 
without any real indication that it is a religion for “the whole 
man.” Among Protestant reviewers, on the contrary, there 
has been a good deal of over-eager and enthusiastic praise. 
These men vie with one another in their blind admiration of 
whatever Harnack does, fancying that he is the assured de- 
stroger of Catholicism. To tell the truth, the situation at pres- 
ent is this: while these Protestant writers and leaders are un- 
controlled in their rejoicings over the scene of the Catholic 
Church and her whole system being swept away and swamped 
in an imaginary flood, they themselves are unmindful or igno- 
rant of the silent waters that are actually washing away the 
sands from beneath their own feet. 
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Life of St. Louis; 5. Lagerlof: From a Swedish Household ; 6. 

Wiggin: Penelope's Irish Experiences ; 7. Garland: Her Moun- 

tain Lover ; 8. Inglesant : 7he Romance of a Vocation ; 9. Gigot: 

Biblical Lectures ; 10. Moulton: Literature of the Bible; 11. Ab- 

bott: Life and Literature of Ancient Hebrews ; 12. Vaughan: Faith and Folly ; 

13. Gordon: Zhe New Epoch for Faith; 14, Haeckel: Riddle of the Universe ; 

15. Monteiro: Catholicism in Science and Art; 16. —— Ecumenicai Missionary 
Conference. 





1,—One of the most interesting of recent publications is a 
dainty little biography* of Father Hecker, by Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr. The writer named will be remembered by many as 


the author of rather a remarkable article in the A/#/antic 
Monthly in 1899, which showed an unusually keen percep- 
tion of the essential character of the great Catholic World- 
Church. The volume before us gives new evidence of Mr. 
Sedgwick’s true and sympathetic judgment of things Catholic. 
As to the facts narrated, the book is in the main a résumé of 
Father Elliott’s exhaustive biography; still, it is something 
more than a slavish reproduction of a story already well told. 
Clearly enough, the author is giving out to his readers im- 
pressions gathered from a careful study of Father Hecker’s 
career. His words, therefore, possess the value of an indepen- | 
dent and impartial criticism. 

One is tenpted to moralize over this little volume—far 
more significant than the chance reader will suspect. Its 
appearance at this moment indicates that finally Father Hecker 
is coming into his own; that he yet speaketh to this genera- 
tion; that, like Cardinal Newman and St. Ignatius, he has 
been less honored by the age in which he lived than he is to 
be by that which he foresaw and prepared for. Mr. Sedgwick’s 

* Father Hecker. By Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. (The Beacon Biographies, edited by M. 
A. De Wolf Howe.) Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


. 
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judgment is probably no bad sign of the way in which the 
story of Isaac Hecker’s life affects the average American non- 
Catholic. For that which Father Hecker always claimed to be 
true of the church is true in great measure of himself; he 
needs only to be known in order to be accorded an admiring 
welcome by the representatives of what is best in contem- 
porary civilization. The one fatality which could have arrested 
the success of his mission was inattention. For the first few 
years after his death it did, indeed, seem as though there were 
but little chance of his ever obtaining that world-wide pub. 
licity which was a condition necessary to the realization of his 
dreams. Yet that condition is now perfectly fulfilled. By an 
unlooked-for combination of. strange circumstances, the last 
few years have seen the character of Isaac Hecker and the 
principles for which he stood become an object of interested 
study to very nearly the whole civilized world. He is known 
and revered to-day as never before—in fact, to an extent that 
hardly seemed possible before. What is infinitely more desira- 
ble, he is now universally recognized as the exponent of the 
truths he loved best. At present we find Americans, English- 
men, Frenchmen, and Italians, Catholics and non-Catholics, 
Jesuits, Franciscans, and Dominicans, vying with one another 
in defence of principles for which Father Hecker’s name has 
become almost a synonyme. Curiously enough, too, the very 
trial that would have been bitterest to the soul of this fervent 
priest and loyal Catholic—the imputation of heterodoxy—has 
served in the mysterious designs of Providence to bring him 
to: the notice of the people he most. desired to influence. It 
is their demand for more intimate acquaintance with him which 
has now been met by a non-Catholic writer and a secular pub- 
lishing house; and Father Hecker’s biography has been in- 
serted by a competent and disinterested judge among “the 
lives of those Americans whose personalities have impressed 
themselves most deeply on the character and history of their 
country” (Editor’s Notice). 


2.—The Autobiography of Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston * 
—how he got the title of colonel does not appear, as he was 
strictly non-combatant during the Civil War—is a slender 
volume now running through its second edition, from the press 
of the Neal Company, Washington. Considerably less than 
one-half of the volume is autobiographical. The remainder is 


* The Autobiography of Richard Malcolm Johnston, Washington: The Neal Company. 
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reminiscent of lifelong friends, chiefly Toombs and Stephens. 
This is disappointing to a lover of Colonel Johnston, for what 
he tells of the two famous public men has small bearing upon 
his own career. Towards the end of the book, however, is a 
self-confession so true to Colonel Johnston’s personality that 
it compensates for the mass of irrelevant matter: ‘“ Several 
times Stephens had long, dangerous spells of sickness, and not 
unfrequently suspected that he was near his end. During 
these seasons I went, at his pathetic request, to Washington 
at night, returning in time for my school next morning.” The 
school was at Baltimore. Later Colonel Johnston made this 
journey daily to fulfil his duties in the Department of Educa- 
tion. “Sometimes,” he says, cheerfully adding, “but only 
during the summer months, I have felt right heavily pressing 
the daily eighty miles travel between Washington and Balti- 
more.” Those who caught glimpses of his tall, spare form, 
bowed with age, in the streets of Washington at this time, 
wondered how he ever could have borne it at all, especially 
under the stress of school duties coupled with night-watches 
at the bedside of his friend. This gracious, beautiful spirit of 
self-abnegation, which was lovingly recognized by his literary 
compeers, his distinguished friends, his home people, his busi- 
ness associates, his casual acquaintances, manifests itself in his 
autobiography, here as elsewhere made doubly delightful by 
his own absolute unconsciousness of it. A good example is 
his account of his conversion, a subject we would much have 
rejoiced to find discussed at length. Being a sincere lover of 
his fellow-men, he had a true genius for education; and as he 
looked to school-teaching for his livelihood during his early 
married life, he inaugurated humane, character-building methods 
—at the place and time revolutionary—which a subsequent 
generation has seen established throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. The calamities of the Reconstruction period com- 
pelled him to remove his school from Georgia to Baltimore. 
‘The school prospered as before,” he says, “and lost none of 
itsgood name. Tnaus it was when an important change occurred. 
This was my conversion to the faith of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This, as I foresaw that it must, caused the boarding 
department to dwindle. Although the matter had been re- 
volved in the minds of my wife and myself during a consider- 
able time, it was known to few outside of the family, and 
when the change became public it occasioned much surprise, 
and indeed many regrets, among our friends and acquaintances. 


. 
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I continued the school with annual lessening attendance for 
two or three years, then, declining to receive the few boarding 
pupils who offered, I opened and kept a small day-school in 
Baltimore. This I gave up in a short time and taught a few 
pupils in private.’ Such is the whole of his story, as heroical- 
ly simple as the fact itself was heroic. The sacrifice had its 
almost immediate temporal compensation in the discovery and 
development—marvellous at his advanced age—of a talent for 
literary composition which has made the author of the Dukes- 
borough Tales a well beloved benefactor of all who prize the 
masterpieces of English literature. The merit of his work is 
that he has put himself in literature. And he will be worth 
knowing and reading and loving and reverencing and remem- 
bering as long as the human heart will quicken at the artless 
self-portrayal of a noble, childlike man. 


3.—Any man who writes a biography of Thomas a Kempis* 
starts with the assured advantage of having a host of readers. 
There is scarcely any one but will seize upon it with avidity. 
But, unfortunately, one must also open such a volume with a 
foreboding of disappointment. We are pretty well settled in 
the unwelcome conviction that little can be known about 


A Kempis personally. When we have read the short account of 
his life as given by Charles Butler in the preface to Challoner’s 


translation of the ‘ Following,” we have practically all we can 
know about the saintly writer of “the greatest book that ever 
came from the hand of man.” Still, there is reason for a book 
like the present, for we may by its means come to understand 
better the sort of life A Kempis led, and who and of what sort 
were his brothers in religion, his friends and his contemporaries, 
aid with these data we can perhaps form a little better 
acquaintance with himself. It is this only that Father Scully 
has enabled us to do, for he has rather edited the biographies 
of Thomas’s companions, as written chiefly by the venerable 
chronicler of the monastery of Windesheim, than given us any 
new facts concerning him whom the biography purports to con- 
cern. Those who are willing to follow this somewhat round- 
about course to an acquaintance with A Kempis will be well 
satisfied and pleased with the volume in hand. 


4.—The writer of the new biography of St. Louis of France + 


* Life of the Venerable Thomas a Kempis. By Dom Vincent Scully. London: R. & T. 
Washbourne. 
+ St. Louts. By Frederick Perry, M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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does full justice to the life and influence of that great and holy 
monarch. The historical treatment is full and clear; the style 
notably attractive; the appreciation of the subject thorough ; 
the estimite of character honest and discriminating, even in 
the case of those traits and dispositions the spiritual significance 
of which appeals little to a non-Catholic historian. 

Among the things to be complained of—for there are some 
—is the stiff, unsympathetic tone which characterizes the au- 
thor's treatment of the pope and of things Catholic, subjects 
frequently mentioned. No one denies that there was at that 
time, as there always has been, a human side to the church’s 
life, but an undue emphasis of this fact, together with an un- 
due suppression of the fact of the spiritual element of her ex- 
istence, misrepresents the truth about her, and is unfair and 
uncandid in any author. 


5.—We have sometimes been disposed to maintain—but 
never so much as after reading these stories *—that the lack of 
a sense of reverence often makes a botch of what might have 
been a work of art. For if ever there was an illustration of 
that fact, it is here, in this work of Selma Lagerléf. Especially 
in the stories founded upon sacred legends there is a woefully evi- 
dent absence of allinstinct of religious propriety. And the pity 
is, that with the touch of the artist’s hand what is now grossly 
offensive might have been delightfully simple and naive. Per- 
haps, however, the blame belongs to the translator rather than 
to the author. We imagine so, and the reason for it is this: 
frequently, in the stories to which we take exception, we find 
an expression, repellent as it stands in bald English, which 
none the less suggests a thought or a fancy that might be 
beautiful if transformed by a writer with the requisite delicacy 
of touch. 

Still, we are somewhat doubtful that the distressing ignor- 
ance and coarseness of expression so often visible in this volume 
could be so easily remedied. We regret this serious defect, 
for a part of the work, notably the first story, bears witness 
to a remarkable imaginative skill on the part of the author. 


6,.—The first two volumes of Penelope's Experiences have been 
well received by the reading public. The third,+ fittingly bound 


* From a Swedish Household. By Selma Lagerlof. Translated by Jessie Brochner. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

+ Penelope's Irish Experiences. By Kate Douglas Wiggin.. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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in green and ornamented with shamrocks, bids fair to meet with 
like success. The same fun-loving trio whom we met in England 
and Scotland continue their travels to Ireland, where full play is 
allowed to their tendency toward merry-making. In these chap- 
ters the narrative is mostly concerned with travel. Whether de- 
scribing places and persons, or narrating beautiful Irish legends 
or eventsin [Irish history, Penelope always preserves her charming 
style. Not the least entertaining part of the volume is a spright- 
ly little romance in which the heroine Salemnia is taken captive 
by the charms of an Irish lover. The author has entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the country, and consequently her 
Irishman is not the caricature we too often meet with in our 
reading. There are several passages which should be read and 
pondered by all persons suffering from anti-Hibernianism. One 
of these is so Siggestive that we cannot refrain from quoting 
it. Telling of a Protestant clergyman who accompanied the 
travellers for a part of the way, and who was making observa- 
tions for a volume on The Relations between Priests and Pau- 
perism, Penelope makes this comment: “It seems, at first 
thought, as if the circular coupon system was ill-fitted to fur- 
nish him with corroborative detail; but inasmuch as every 
traveller finds in a country only, so to speak, what he brings 
to it, he will gather statistics enough. Those persons who start 
with a certain bias of mind in one direction seldom notice any 
facts that would throw out of joint those previously amassed ; 
they instinctively collect the ones that ‘match,’ all others hav- 
ing a tencency to disturb the harmony of the original scheme.” 
Penelope knows something about that particular variety of the 
species human which visits a nation on the chance of collecting 
evidence against it—and invariably collects. 


7.—Her Mountain Lover* is a story confined principally to 
the adventures of a Colorado cow-boy trying to sell his gold- 
mine in London. It is unique, rather original, and—as doubt- 
less intended—decidedly a study in the unconventional. Though 
the probability of the theme may be questioned, there can be 
no doubt as to its interest. The strongest feature of the book 
is the sympathetic delineation, born surely of experience, of 
the hero’s love and pathetic longing for his own land of the 
Rockies—the “high country” of the trails and the cafions. 
The startling revelations of English society life, as seen from 
his point of view and presented in his own forcible slang, are 


* Her Mountzin Lover, By Hamlin Garland. New York: The Century Company, 
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amusing in the extreme. The book, while breezy and interest- 
ing. forms one more of the ephemeral type calculated to while 
away agreeably the tedium of a railway journey or the drowsy 
hours of a summer day. 


8,—The writer of Zhe Romance of a Vocation* gives evi- 
dence of some talent, and yet is not free from certain serious 
faults. Presumably a new author, Aleydis Inglesant may con- 
fidently hope to produce a story of real merit before long at 
the expense of slow work, careful revision, and docility to 
able criticism. The present volume is simple and edifying, and 
inspired with much true sentiment; just for these reasons it 
demands most careful workmanship. In some instances this 
requisite is not discoverable. Still, the thoroughly Catholic 
tone of the book, its encouraging moral, and its well-sustained 
interest will make it pleasant reading.- It shows how firm 
resolutions, aided by divine grace, will triumph over all obsta- 
cles that confront a real vocation. 


9.—We note with a good deal of gratification that Father 
Gigot’s published works on Scriptural subjects are growing 
apace. We have come to look for a valuable volume from his. 


pen at short intervals, and the fact that he does not disap- 
point us, is proof positive of the range and solidity of his 
biblical learning, as well as of his tireless activity. This, his 
latest volume,t+ is somewhat out of the line of his three former 
exclusively didactic works. He has popularized a mass of in- 
formation on the Bible, condensed it into “ten essays on 
general aspects of the Sacred Scriptures,” and published it in 
excellent form. In his usual clear, scientific manner he has 
treated of such subjects as “The Dogmatic Teaching of the 
Bible,” ‘‘ Morality and the Bible,” “The Bible a Book of De- 
votion,” “ The Inspiration of the Bible,” etc. No one ought 
to read the Bible without having at his elbow some such 
work as this, and if we were to recommend one, we could 
name none better than Father Gigot’s—in fact, we are of the 
opinion that there is none like it in scope, in method, or in 
quality. 

Incidentally—inevitably we might say—the author has 
touched upon most of the popular difficulties connected with 
the sacred writings, notably in the “‘ Essays on the Historical 


* The Romance of a Vocation. By Aleydis Inglesant. New York: Benziger Bros. 
+ Biblical Lectures, By the Rev. Francis E. Gigot, $.S. Baltimore: John Murphy 


Company. 
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Aspect of the Bible,” “ Morality and the Bible,” and “ The 
Bible and the Miraculous.” If there be some of his conclu- 
sions that do not bring real satisfaction to the mind, yet his 
statements are always frank and his treatment unambiguous, 
and for that by no means too prevalent excellence he is to 
be thanked. The last essay, ‘‘The Bible the Inspired Word 
of God,” taken together with Father Gigot’s treatise on “ Bib- 
lical Inspiration,” in the appendix to his “General Introduc- 
tion,” recently published, is the clearest and most satisfying 
short treatment we have seen on the vexed question of the 
nature of inspiration and the import of the dogmatic pronounce- 
ment of the Council of the Vatican concerning the divine in- 
fluence in the composition of the Bible. 

These lectures, then, must prove immensely helpful to stu- 
dents and to the ordinary reader of the Holy Scriptures. We 
could hope, too, that they might prove stimulating to other 
Catholic authors; there is room for a thousand such works on 
the shelves of Catholic students, now overcrowded with Prot- 
estant and infidel treatises. 


10.—Moulton’s work* represents a strong effort to set forth 
the Bible as a literature merely, as separate from its theological 
and devotional characters. Whether or not one is able or 
willing in his Bible reading to draw this rigid line of demarca- 
tion, he will find Professor Moulton’s book most illuminating. 
The author describes the various literary forms in use among 
the Hebrews and gives analyses of the more complicated books 
of the Sacred Scriptures. He treats the subject in a popular, 
often elementary way, keeping free from technical and scien- 
tific terms, yet manifesting no lack of accurate knowledge, or 
scholarly method. His book might well be taken as a ground- 
work for an extensive literary study of the Bible. The author 
evidently has had this end in view, for he has supplied in 
appendices very comprehensive analyses and full suggestions 
for systematic reading. 


11 —Dr. Lyman Abbott’s book,+ while not containing much 
that is original, is a good summary of the conclusions of 
modern scholars respecting important questions of the Old 
Testament. This summary is well and judiciously written, and 


* A Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible. By Richard G. Moulton. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 

+ The Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews. By Lyman Abbott. Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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will give the reader a clear idea of the entire matter. Where 
Dr. Abbott gives his own opinion his work is less valuable, for 
his attitude is distinctly partisan, and he seems inclined to read 
his own meaning into the words of Scripture. An example of 
this is the chapter treating of the Mosaic sacrificial system, 
where Dr. Abbott insists on looking at the whole matter from 
an entirely -modern and Protestant stand-point. The chapter 
on the code of the Covenant is one of the best things in the 
book, although one cannot help suspecting that the Jew had 
no such profound and philosophical conception of law as Dr. 
Abbott attributes to him. The effort, which is clearly the 
result of modern thinking, to regard the Old Testament, as a 
whole, as the story of national progress in religion and gov- 
ernment, when once made gives a new and peculiar value to 
Scripture study as showing God’s training and discipline of his 
people to fit them for their great work. This effort the present 
work aids a man to make. 

Dr. Abbott’s book, it is believed, could be read by Catho- 
lics with great profit, although, of course, there are many 
points which we should hardly concede and some where we 
should be forced frankly to take issue with him. But at all 
events the book is certain to prove suggestive of new thought 
and helpful to the readjustment of old conclusions. 


12.—Monsignor Vaughan’s new book* has been handsomely 
bound; its alliterative title stimulates curiosity, and its table 
of contents includes several interesting and timely topics. 
Still, it attains to but an average grade of excellence. It will 
not be easy to discover what particular class of reader the 
author intended to address. For the most part his ideas are 
very similar to those already in circulation among the Catholic 
public; and his sharp, unsympathetic tone forbids us to sup- 
pose that he wishes to persuade readers who are not of the 
faith. His style is rather too flowery to be philosophical, and 
too linguistic for a popular work; he quotes in six languages. 
Nor are his pages altogether free from solecisms, ¢. g., “ even 
the narrowest-necked bottles have a certain reputation for elo- 
quence after their kind” (italics by the author). We submit 
the following passage for the reader’s judgment concerning its 
accuracy : 

‘“‘The Pope of the scientific world, Sir I. Newton, had 


* Faith and Folly. By the Right Rev. Monsignor John S. Vaughan. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 
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fulminated his decree (7. ¢., the Law of Gravity) and promul- 
gated a new definition uri et ordi, and every head bowed in 
humble obedience to his decision. Far be it from us to quar- 
rel with such scientific faith—for it is most reasonable. The 
precise point of our complaint is, that men who believe the 
laws Gravity (sic) on such grounds should deem it unreasona- 
ble of us to believe on exactly parallel and similar grounds the 
teaching of Faith regarding the Supreme Being, a world be- 
yond the grave, and the final rendering to each man according 
to his works”’ (pp. 112-113; italics by the author). 


13,—Contemporary Protestant literature is characterized by 
the almost complete disappearance of all doctrinal basis, and 
an impassioned affirmation of humanitarianism. Some writers 
make a plea for retaining a few of the old terms, not as sig- 
nifying the old truths, but as cherished souvenirs of the past, 
or they employ the words and adapt them to a new significa- 
tion. The volume* of the Reverend Mr. Gordon is of this 
kind. He sees in the present prevalence of humanitarian sen- 
timents a return to the faith of Jesus Christ. The conscious- 
ness of itself to which humanity is awakening is, he says, the 
realization of the full import of our divine Lord’s teaching. 
To purge the Gospel of all dogmatic meaning, and to reduce 
all its religious and ethical teaching to the rule of benevo- 
lence, might seem to any one who reads it a hopeless under- 
taking. But this operation may easily be managed if we 
approach the New Testament with the determination of seeing 
in it only what suits our views. This is Dr. Robinson’s 
method; and with its help he works out his conclusion. He 
_ concedes to Christ something more than most of his school 
will grant; but of course, in his hands, the divinity of our 
Lord becomes but a metaphor. 

It is impossible not to admire the calm courage which 
claims that we have a return to Christianity in the humani- 
tarianism which, in vast numbers of minds, is associated with 
positivism, agnosticism, and every other form of anti-Christian 
unbelief. 

If Protestants will but look facts in the face, they must see 
that to abandon all their ancient creed at the bidding of mod- 
‘ern scepticism, to reduce the authority of Christ to essentially 
the same character as that of Socrates or Confucius, and to 


* The New Epoch for Faith. By George A. Gordon, Minister of the Old South Church, 
Boston. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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restrict Christianity to a rule of conduct which is endorsed by 
every one whose ethics has any place for altruism, is not the 
inauguration of a new epoch for faith, but the proclamation of 
its total disappearance. The recognition of universal brother- 
hood—a recognition which many ugly facts tell us is far from 
being as universal and real as Dr. Robinson believes—is cer- 
tainly a gain for righteousness. But only those who refuse to 
see things as they are can interpret it as the triumph of the 
Gospel. Dr. Robinson writes in an earnest and religious spirit. 
His style, though somewhat diffuse, is clear and elegant ; and 
a tone of agreeable optimism pervades his interesting though 
not convincing volume. 


14.—If Zhe Riddle of the Universe* had been published 
anonymously, or with the name of somebody whose philosophic 
creed was less known than is that of Professor Haeckel, the 
book might pass for a piece of sustained and well disguised 
satire upon a school which has had its day and ceased to be. 
Twenty years ago, when the magic word Evolution was supposed 
to furnish the answer not only to the How, but also to the 
Whence and the Whither, of all things, the monism which iden- 
tifies intellectual consciousness with molecular motion, and 
makes the All nothing more than the sum of material energies, 
was. supposed, by many men of eminent ability, to be the 
logical conclusion from the development of physical science. 
But further reflection, leading to a recognition of the true 
limits of science, has forced home: the conviction that con- 
sciousness, however intimately associated with nervous and 
cerebral change, defies all attempts to resolve it into that 
form of activity. Scientists see, too, that however profoundly 
they may investigate the universe, scientific discovery fails to 
solve the question of the origin or the destiny of the Cosmos. 
Many illustrious compatriots and fellow-scientists of Professor 
Haeckel held, twenty years ago, the opinions which he holds 
now. But, as he says, one by one they have recanted. 
Haeckel, like another Casabianca, stands upon the burning 
deck whence all but he have fied.. He is undaunted by their 
defection, which he ascribes either to their failure to grapple 
with increasing knowledge, or to the loss of brain power con- 
sequent upon the approach of old age, The professor, uncon- 
scious of suffering from either of these calamities, with an 

* The Riddle of the Universe at the Close of the Nineteenth Century. By Ernst Haeckel, : 
Translated by Joseph McCabe. New York and London: Harper & Bros. 
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assurance which grows in proportion to his isolation, reiterates 
the discredited arguments, and proclaims once more the dis- 
carded theory. His book is made up of two elements, one a 
survey of scientifically established facts, with here and there 
a theory which still lacks confirmation. The other and more 
characteristic element is a series of extra-physical conclusions 
which he professes to deduce from the facts. When he deals 
with the former element, he usually speaks with the authority 
of science behind him. In the other sphere he speaks for— 
himself. Without considering any of his innumerable fallacies, 
false assumptions, or the general inconclusiveness of his argu- 
ments, we may estimate the value of his views from the fact 
that scientific men leave him a monopoly of them; and either 
' declare that reason is incapable of solving the problems which 
Haeckel has solved, or come to conclusions contradictory to 
those which he so dogmatically preaches. 


15.—The Influence of Catholicism upon the Sciences and Arts* 
consists of a series of essays translated from the Spanish, in- 
tended to meet and offset a common prejudice “that Catholi- 
cism, by its very nature, is opposed to the sciences and arts.” 
The subject presents an opportunity to bring out in relief the 
latent beauty of our religion, as well as to prove that the 
Catholic Church and Catholic teaching have ever exercised a 
highly beneficial influence upon thought. The book, however, 
touches only the surface of its subject; it possesses more of a 
devotional than a philosophical character. Although it adopts 
a somewhat apologetic air, the treatment of the various topics 
shows that the original has been directed to minds already 
favorable to Catholic beliefs and Catholic influence. From the 
title one would infer that science and art were the points in 
question. Science, however, is forgotten, and in its place are 
substituted essays on the authority of the church and the con- 
formity of faith with reason. Occasionally the language is in- 
accurate, a fact due perhaps to erroneous translation. 


16.—Two volumes+ of 1,044 pages make up the Report of 
the Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Missions held in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, 21st April-1st May, 1900, and at- 
tended by delegates from “all Protestant Christendom.” The 
Report contains a history of the Conference and presents 7 


* The Influence of Catholicism upon the Sciences and Arts, Translated from the Spanish 
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extenso the hundreds of speeches delivered on that occasion by 
American and foreign representatives. At the end of the 
volume come a statistical summary and a bibliography of Mis- 
sionary Literature in the Nineteenth Century. In this biblio- 
graphy, however, ‘there is naturally very little material bearing 
upon Catholic missions” (II. 435). The lectures make really 
interesting reading, but we must record our regret that several 
of the speakers did not have wisdom enough to imitate the 
bibliography and keep silent about Catholic missions. . Of 
the several allusions to Catholics that we have noticed some 
are ridiculous, and some malicious. The remainder are merely 
stupid. 





THE TEACHING OF COOKERY.* 


A text-book on the Art of Cookery is an unusual thing, 
and we do not know that we have ever met one until Mrs. 
Williams’s book was brought to our notice. We have met with 
cook-books filled with recipes for all kinds of wonderful dishes. 
Mrs. Rorer and others of her peers have been before the 
public for many years as the past-masters of the culinary art, 
educating the public in the refinements of cooking and serving, 
but Mrs. Williams’s book pre-empts a new field and covers it 
well, It seems to take hold of the real elements of wholesome 
living and co-ordinates them into a science. 

It is not possible to say over-much of the real value of 
the movement of which this book is a guide. It is only within 
afew years that practical cooking has been taught in the public 
schools. Too often has it been said that the curriculum of 
teaching in the public schools is so limited that its natural 
product is the mediocre clerk. It is notorious that useful arts 
have been neglected and practical avocations have been ignored 
by the common school instruction, and it is only when one 
has left school that one can turn his attention to a trade or 
profession that might be a means of livelihood. Our parochial 
school system, in many instances, has laid itself open to a 
similar charge by so implicitly following the standards set 
by the public schools as to ignore what is practical in life. 


* Elements of the Thesry and Practice of Cookery. A Text-Book of Household Science 
for use in Schools. By Mary E. Williams, Supervisor of Cookery in the Public Schools of 
the Borough of Manhattan and the Bronx, New York City, and Katherine Rolston Fisher, 
formerly Teacher of Cookery inthese Schools. New York : Macmillan Company. 
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There are now many signs of a counter-movement in educa- 
tional systems. Some hours in the week are given among the 
girls to sewing and cooking, and among the boys to practical 
tradesmanship. Mrs. Williams’s book on cooking is the o*t- 
come of this new movement. It is good to give recognition to 
the work that has been done, for a great deal of it is of the 
nature of pioneering, and yet this book in its completeness 
bears all the earmarks of thorough experience and painstaking 
research, 

One reason for segregating this book from the rest and 
giving it the dignity of a separate notice, is the desire to 
intensify the movement in our own parish schools which will 
give greater recognition to the practical side of life. 

The Catholic Church has always stood for the preservation 
of the home, and in the natural order there is nothing that 
contributes so much to the peace and contentment of a good 
home as good, plain healthy cooking. It is only a commonplace 
to affirm that virtue and vice to some extent are the conse- 
quences of good or bad digestion, and digestion largely de- 
pends on the way one’s food has been cooked. It has been 
frequently said that bad cooking and intemperance are twin 
evils, holding to each other in many instances the relation of 
cause and effect. It is not to be at all wondered at that a 
man should go out to seek the strongest stimulant he can get 
in the near-by saloon when he has with voracious appetite de- 
voured a meal that has been cooked in defiance of all the 
laws of the culinary art. 

The remedy for much of the discord in the home-life is a 
knowledge of and a conformity to certain laws of home-making 
and house-keeping. 

We are glad, then, to have the opportunity of recommend- 
ing to the sisterhoods of the country who are practically en- 
gaged in conducting schools, this. very useful work on the 
theory and practice of cooking. It may be the means whereby 
cooking classes may be started in the academies as well as in 
the parochial schools. In any case it will do its share in turn- 
ing the attention of our religious communities more and more 
to the practical side of educational work. 








Savcessactee. 
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Psychological Review (March): G. Patrick writes that the stamp 
of vulgarity and social disapproval rests upon the user 
of profanity, the oath being immoral because advanc- 
ing civilization teaches self-control, and “because of 
the unfortunate but inevitable connection between pro- 
fanity and the sacred names of religion.” 

The Biblical World (May): In a sketch of Simon Peter by 
Shailer Mathews, the author traces the development of 
the saint’s belief in our Lord in an interesting way and 
tries to give a picture of his various mental stages. Rev. 
Arthur Metcalf writes on the Evolution of the Belief in 
the World beyond the Grave, in a convincing manner 
tracing the several stages of Hebrew thought concerning 
the soul’s life after death and showing the steady pro- 
gression in belief under God’s guiding providence. 

Dublin Review (April): Miss Clerke writes that “for the pro- 
gress and prosperity enjoyed under her rule, twelve 
million Catholics have reason to look back with grati- 
tude to the reign of Victoria as a golden age of the 
church throughout her empire.” 

Father Kent, O.S.C., writes on the Catholic literature of 
France during the past century, and adds that in Eng- 
land too we can regard with satisfaction the advance 
toward revival. 

J. H. Williams writes of Newman’s Essay on Development 
as a Protestant work, “ having no authority.” 

Father Howlett says that no one nowadays could venture 
to defend the Davidic authorship of all the Psalms; 
though in the fourth century some considered a denial of 
that thesis to be heretical. 

T. F. Willis specifies as among the needs of English con- 
vent schools: A higher intellectual standard ; Elimination 
of incapable teachers ; Organization of each school staff. 

The Tablet (6 April): “ The alleged institution of the. Rosary 
by St. Dominic is, to say the very least, open to question.” 
The great interest in St. Francis of Assisi evinced of 
late has been revived, or rather created, mainly through 
the labors of M. Paul Sabatier, a Protestant scholar. 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., says the Reformation was 
permitted by God as a punishment and a purification for 
the church, and that Protestant theologians are now 
VOL, LXXIII,—27 
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doing such thorough and original work as has not been 
experienced “since the golden period of scholasticism.” 
We ought to recognize that outside the Church God is 
working in the minds and hearts of men. 

(20 April): A very severe critique of Father Taunton’s 
English Jesuits appears. 

(27 April): Father Taunton defends his work and is 
answered by the Reviewer. Father Ryder, of the Ora- 
tory, censures very strongly Mr. Williams’s article in the 
Dublin Review on Newman’s Development. 

(4 May): Father Gerard, S.J., takes up some of Father 
Taunton’s statements as to Father Garnet’s relation with 
the Gunpowder Plot. An article on the constant and 
growing tendency among Anglicans toward belief in 
Transubstantiation. As Zhe Guardian has been publish- 
ing severe criticisms on Catholics over the signature “A 
Catholic,” Zhe Tadlet turns the tables by printing a 
counterblast purporting to come from “An Anglican.” 

The Month (May): Father Gerard points out that the anti- 
Catholic protestations in the British Accession Oath did 
not have their origin in the instinct of self-defence but was 
devised for offensive purposes. 

Father Thurston tells of the development of the custom 
of consecrating the month of May to Our Lady. 

Father Pollen indicates a number of deficiencies and 
errors in Father Taunton's new History of the Jesutts in 
England. 

Bulletin de la Littérature Ecclesiastique (March): A severe criti- 
cism is published on the Jnfiltrations Protestantes of P. 
Fontaine, S.J. (See CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, April, 
1901, p. 121), and incidentally condemns the spirit of 
“ hyperconservatism.” 

Revue L'Institut Catholique de Paris (March-April): P. Many 
declares that despite all theologians and canonists the 
Popes have the right to designate their successors—as 
has been done seven or eight times in history. 

Revue des Questions historiques (t April): P. Charnand declares 
that the Apostles’ Creed was composed by the Apostles 
that “its apostolic origin is a fact the certitude of which 
imposes itself on our minds as an @ priori necessity,” 
and the witness of antiquity confirms this opinion. 

Revue des Questions scientifiques (20 April): Dr. Surbled, review- 
ing Dr. Pujode’s recent work on tuberculosis, formulates 
its conclusions thus: The disease is always an acquired 
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one, it can almost always be prevented, and often can 
be cured. 

Bénédictine: P. Leclerq describes how the fury of the 
early persecutions was due to the wide-spread and deep- 
rooted worship of the emperors. P. Gaisser continues 
his learned essay ‘upon the musical system of the Greek 
Church. 

du Clergé Francais (15 April): P. Godet writing upon 
Newman describes his life after his conversion, including 
the Kingsley incident. P. Labourt criticises certain 
errors in Harnack’s latest book, but says there are many 
things in it to be pondered, and some criticisms which 
we can attend to with profit. P. Duboisset noticing P. 
Bremond’s book (see THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, 
April, 1901, p. 88), says it will teach an understanding 
of the religious wants of this age and thus help to do 
God’s work more efficaciously. 

(t May): P. Torreilles continues his sketch of the his- 
tory of theology in France. P. de Pascal reviewing the 
Pope’s Encyclical on Christian Democracy says it com- 
pletes that body of social teaching whereby Pope Leo has 
shown the social virtue hidden in the Gospel, and while 
avoiding both rashness and pusillanimity has tried to estab- 
lish a harmonious social action among Catholics. The 
criticism of P. Fontaine, S.J. (noted above), is reproduced. 

La Revue Générale (April): Ch. Woeste takes the occasion 
of the appearance of three biographies of the recently 
canonized Jean-Baptiste de La Salle to summarize and 
eulogize the saint’s work in behalf of primary education. 
He particularly draws attention to the most striking 
feature of the saint’s life: his genius for organization, 
bearing fruit in a prodigious success for the Christian 
Schools against fierce and universal opposition. L. Bossu 
reviews Largent’s Life of the Abbé de Broglie recount- 
ing his valuable services to modern apologetics. 

Le Correspondant (April 10): E. Keller attributes the present 
campaign against the religious orders to the “ 25,000 
Freemasons who are preying upon France”; enumerates 
the ostensible reasons for the opposition, and vigorously 
confutes them, point by point. Gabriel Prevost discusses 
the means of preventing the loss of the art of polite- 
ness in spite of the influence of democracy on manners, 
and thinks that since the external props of politeness, 
the social and -political hierarchy, have been knocked 
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away, the internal support, respect for the dignity of 
human nature, must be strengthened. B. de Lacombe 
writes upon the committee formed in France for the 
purpose of collecting and preserving manuscripts relat- 
ing to the religious history of the country during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

(25 April): A. Léger writing upon Coventry Patmore, 
says his influence was second only to that of Newman, 
and that the very story of his consistently virtuous and 
sincere life is a precious boon to the world. 

La Quinzaine (1 April): P. Piolet, S.J., writes on the work 
done by French missionaries, insisting that for France 
to abandon them means for her to abandon herself. 
G. Dumesnil treats of the evolution of literature during 
the Middle Ages, the lyric poetry of which is on the 
whole second to that of no other period. 

(16 April): George Fonsegrive, continuing his interest- 
ing articles on ‘‘Comment Lire les Journaux,” writes on 
‘‘ The technique of journalism.” He gives a remarkable 
description of a true journalist, a man having rather the 
nature and qualities of an orator than of a mere writer, 
a man who “deals with conclusions, who has no right 
to doubt, hesitate, or to waver,” a man “whose only 
authority is derived from the good-will of his readers,” 
and whose aim in life is to please those who favor him 
with a hearing. 

(1 May): G. Goyau writes on the social réle of the 
ancient monasteries; saying that. what is sound and just 
in modern progress has grown from seeds sown long 
ago—s¢eeds which still preserve their virtue. P. Chauvin 
describes P. Gratry’s ideal of the Oratory—a work-shop 
of scientific apologetics; “a sort of Port-Royal, minus 
schism and error.” 

Etudes (5 April): Reproduces a letter of approval (by Mgr. 

Isoard, of Annecy) for P. Fontaine’s book. P. de Bigault 
describes Mgr. de Ketteler’s combination of firmness in 
essentials with a spirit of conciliation. 
(20 April): P. Roure writes on spirit-photography, say 
ing that not all the phenomena are frauds, and that 
great caution is needed in deciding. P. Dudon writes 
on Napoleon’s attitude toward religious congregations. 
P, Bremond commences a study of John Keble, analyz- 
ing the causes why his conversion to Catholicism never 
came about. 
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Civilta Cattolica (6 April): An article on Gioberti sneers at 
the Rassegna Nazionale for wishing to honor one who 
was a disloyal citizen, a hurtful and calumnious writer, 
and a Catholic all of whose books were placed on the 
Index. Annunzio’s poem on Verdi is commented on as 
being a very poor specimen, neither new nor beautiful, 
and as unworthy of Verdi. A very favorable notice is 
given of a treatise on Justice by P. Vermeersch, S.]J., 
written in obedience to the wish expressed at the last - 
General Congregation of the Jesuits in 1892, viz.: that 
moral questions should receive strict scholastic treatment. 
(20 April): The editor of the Studii Religiosi having re- 
plied to the criticism of the Czvi/ta, ten pages are de- 
voted to a defence of the criticism. 

An interesting article on the Modern Novel in England 
considers Ouida, Corelli, Thackeray, Dickens, Kipling, 
Lytton, George Eliot, Lew Wallace, and others. 

Rassegna Nazionale (16 April): L. Franceschi criticises an 
article in the Civil/ta Cattolica (1 Dec., 1900) “in which 
an anonymous writer tries to blot the finest pages of 
modern medical science and to destroy with words the 
facts. ascertained by experience and the studies of 
Pasteur, Lister, Koch, and a thousand others. . .. 
The means employed is that so justly criticised in the 
case of Voltaire and the encyclopedists, ‘always deride: 
sometimes calumniate.’ ” 

G. de Revel, speaking of the English Accession Oath, 
takes occasion to note that the Italians, while copying 
many English institutions, have not yet acquired the 
sentiment of cool discussion and impersonal discussion 
and peaceful change. 

Thomas (F. 2): A. P. C. M. writing on inspiration de- 
fends the opinion that the very words of the sacred 
writers are inspired. L. de Sombreville criticises views 
lately advanced as to the share the human body may 
have in the beatific vision. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (22 April): P. Nostitz-Rieneck con- 
tinuing his study of the development of the church, 
writes of the unfailing permanence of the apostolate. 
P. Braun writes upon Gothic architecture as displayed in 
the English cathedrals. P. Hilgers writes on the founda- 
tion of the Vatican Library. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, 


A T Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake Champlain, the Catholic Summer-School 

will hold its decennial session during nine weeks, frem July 7 to Septem- 
ber 6. The work of preparation assigned to the Board of Studies is nearing 
completion, and the report frem the chairman, Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., 
contains the following announcements: 

Three special studies in logic, Shakspere, and theme-writing; thirty hours 
for each, covering a period of six weeks, arranged to meet the requirements of 
Superintendent Maxwell of New York City, for license No. 2, Grade A, and the 
head of department license. 

The recent circular from City Superintendent Maxwell respecting the 
several kinds of licenses for teachers contains these words: 

“Each course considered with a view to the granting of a license No. 2, 
or of a Head of Department License, must have amounted to at least 30 hours, 
and must have been terminated by a successful examination. Each 30-hour 
course must have extended over at least 15 weeks, or over the 6 weeks of a 
summer session. Applicants must present certificates of attendance and of 
successful examination. Note-books will be accepted as supplementary evi- 
dence of the character and amount of work done.” 

The course in logic will be under the direction of the Rev. Francis P. 
Siegfried, professor of philosophy, St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., as- 
sisted by the Revs. John D. Roach and Mortimer E. Twomey. The course 
will centre in the study of the laws of thought as such, It will consist essen- 
tially of four parts: 

A psychological introduction on the cognitive powers in general and the 
intellect in particular. 

The correctness of thought. A study of the logical forms of thought and 
their laws: The elementary thought-forms (concept, judgment, reasoning) ; 
Methodology (definition, division, demonstration, scientific systematization). 

The truth and certitude of thought: States of the mind in respect to truth; 
possibility and existence of certitude; sources of truth and certitude; the ulti- 
mate criterion of certain truth. 

The relation of thought to its object: Criticism (empiricism, idealism, in- 
natism, ontologism, mysticism, traditionalism) ; positive doctrine (beginning and 
development of intellectual knowledge; objective validity thereof; reason and 
faith). 

Whilst all these divisions are organically conne-ted, and together constitute 
m:ntal philosophy, an essential branch of a philosophical system, yet each por- 
tion will be given a certain completeness in view of the interest of students who 
are unable to attend the entire course. 

In developing these outlines the needs and tastes, on the one hand, of 
those who aim merely at general culture, and on the other hand, the more 
practical requirements of the professional teacher, will be kept in view. In 
order to satisfy the latter, the pedagogical aspects of logic will be emphasized. 
The lectures will therefore be both theoretical and practical, and as untechnical 
as the matter will permit, yet not so far as to dilute its scientific character into 
mere popular talks. Teachers, e:pecially, who intend following the course, 
would do well to familiarize themselves in advance with some such manual of 
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logic as that by Hill-Jevons (New York: Sheldon & Co.); Davis (New York: 
American Book ‘Company) ; William Poland, S.J. (New York, Silver, Burdett 
& Co.); R. Clarke, S.J. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 

The course in Shakspere will follow the lines on which so successful a 
beginning was made last summer. Six plays will be treated in a thorough and 
detailed manner, one each week. The principle of selection has been to take 
such as rank among the supreme dramatist’s greatest works, excluding those 
which have already been treated, and which, besides representing the various 
periods of the development of his genius, include an equal proportion of subjects 
and styles. Thus, there will be two tragedies, Romeo and Juliet and King 
Lear; two comedies, Twelfth Night and The Tempest; and two historical 
plays, King John and King Henry V. As during last year, the method followed 
will be rather that of informal class-work, affording an opportunity for minute 
and careful examination of the subject, rather than that of formal lectures. The 
three plays first named will be treated by Thomas Gaffney Taaffe, M.A. (Ford- 
ham), and the last three by Alex. I. du P. Coleman, B. A. 

A new course of study will be introduced, which cannot but appeal to many 
students: the writing of English. During the six weeks devoted to this useful and 
popular study, thirty practical lectures will be delivered on the theory and prac- 
tice of English composition. The text-books will be Superintendent Maxwell’s 
recent work, and Professor Barrett Wendell’s English Composition. To give 
the course a thoroughly practical turn, special attention will be paid to those 
forms of English writing most in demand among journalists and other profession- 
al writers, the easy, short story, editorial, novel, magazine article, and literary 
critique. Thus, not only teachers and students but also persons who are be- 
ginning a literary career will find this course of great benefit. It will be directed 
by Rev. John Talbot Smith, and will consist of thirty instructions of one hour 
each, on the topics indicated by the following outline : 

The Essay and Its Mechanism, The Editorial Note, The Editorial, The 
News Article, News in Literary Form, The News Letter, Dramatic Criticism, 
Book Reviews, Description of Nature, Description of Character, Description 
of Art, The Short Story: Its Mechanism, The Romantic Story, The Realistic 
Story, The Psychological Story, The Story of Adventure, Dialogue and Charac- 
ter, Incident and Scenery, Style in General, Forming a Style, Aid to Style: 
Reading, Observation ; Aid to Style: Analysis. 

SCHEDULE OF LECTURES FOR SESSION OF 1901,—First Week, Fuly 8-12. 
—Five lectures by Thomas A. Mullen, of Boston. Subject: Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States. Evening lectures by the Rev. Herbert F. Farrell, 
V.F., diocese of Brooklyn, and Walter Phillips Terry, of New York City. 

Second Week, uly 15-19.—Uhree lectures by Professor W. C. Robinson, 
Dean of the Law Department, Catholic University, Washington, D.C. Sub- 
jects: Pre-Historic Law; Religion as a Social Force; Capital Punishment. Two 
lectures on Edmund Burke, by the Rev. M. J. Fallon, O.M.I., University of Otta- 
wa, Canada. Evening lectures bythe Right Rev. Mgr. Thomas J.Conaty, D.D., 
Rector of the Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 

Third Week, Fuly 22-26.—Five lectures by the Rev. James J. Fox, S.T.D. 
Subject: Phases of Contemporary Rationalism. Evening lectures on the Popes 
of the Nineteenth Century, by the Right Rev. Mgr. James F. Loughlin, D.D., 
Chancellor of Philadelphia. 

Fourth Week, Fuly 29-Aug. 2,—Five lectures on the Relation of Buddhism 
to Christianity, by the Rev. Charles F. Aiken, S.T.D., Catholic University. Even- 
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ing lectures by the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, Altoona, Pa., and Herbert S. Car- 
ruth, Boston. 

Fifth Week, August 5-9.—Five lectures on Fundamental Concepts, by the 
Rev. John T. Driscoll, S.T.L., diocese of Albany, N. Y. Evening lectures by 
James J. Walsh, M.D. (University of Pennsylvania), General Subject: The 
Scientific Achievements of the Nineteenth Century, as shown by Progress of 
Astronomy and Meteorology ; Chemistry and Physics ; Geology and Paleontolo- 
gy; Scientific Medicine. 

Sixth Week, August 12-16.—Five lectures by James J. Walsh, M.D., on the 
following subjects: The Rise and Progress of Biology in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. First Period. Second Period. Significance of Biology in various ways of 
thoughts and knowledge. Evolution and the Evolutionists. Present Status of 
Evolution. The Practical Side of Biology. Its Relations to Medicine, Agricul- 
ture, Maaufactures, Sanitation. Future Biology. Some unsolved Problems in 
Biological Science. Evening lectures on the Inferno and Purgatorio of Dante, 
by Rev. P. J. Mahoney, D.D., New York City. 

Seventh Week, August 19-27.—Five lectures on Practical Applications of 
Ethical Teaching, by Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, S.J., Boston College. Evening 
lectures (illustrated) by the Rev. Charles J. Kelly, diocese of Newark, N. J. 

Eighth Week, August 26-30.—Five lectures by Charles P, Neill, Ph.D., 
Catholic University. Subject: The Field of Economic Study. Evening lectures 
on Paradiso of Dante, by the Rev. Joseph F. Delany, D.D. One lecture by the 
Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, Superintendent of Parish Schools in Philadelphia. 

Ninth Week, September 2-6.—Five lectures by Henry Austin Adams, M.A. 
Evening lectures by the Rev. William O’Brien Pardow, S.J., Gonzaga College, 
Washington, D.C. Subject: The Study of the Bible at the Beginning of the 
Twentieth Century. 

The special studies in Logic, Shakspere, and Theme-Writing will extend 
over a period of. six weeks, from July 15 to August 23. 

During the week beginning August 26, Round Table Talks, on Home Life 
in Tenement Houses, will be given by Miss Eugenie Uhlrich, of New York City, 
in conjunction with Conferences for Sunday-School Teachers, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs, B. Ellen Burke, of Malone, N. Y. Reading Circle day is assigned 
for August 30. 

Arrangements are under way to secure the co-operation of the Champlain 
Choral Union, recently organized at Plattsburgh, under the direction of Profes- 
sor C.F. Hudson. Ata later date will be announced the names of distinguished 
public men who are expected to be present during the coming session at Cliff 
Haven; also the complete list of preachers. The opening sermon on July 7, at 
the Chapel on the Assembly Grounds, will be delivered by the Rev, Father Fide- 
lis, C.P. (James Kent Stone). 

The College Camp, under the personal direction of Dr. John Talbot Smith, 
proved very attractive to boys since its inception. An extensive programme of 
athletic exercises has been arranged by Mr. James E. Sullivan, which will be 
conducted under the supervision of Professor George Salmon, who will also be 
the instructor for the Cliff Haven Golf Club. 

Mr. Daniel J. O’Conor, who for several years has managed the opening ex- 
cursions of the Summer-School,is prepared to again lend his services to the 
friends and patrons of the institution. 

The excursion will leave New York by the Albany boat, Saturday evening, 
July 6, arriving at Cliff Haven about 2 o’clock in the afternoon of Sunday, July 
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7. Rates will be about the same as last year. Those who intend to join the 
party will confer a favor by addressing at once D. J. O’Conor, 123 East Fiftieth 
Street, New York City. 

* * * 

The discussion started by Archbishop Corrigan regarding the proposed ex- 
tension of the New York Free Library system has proved very timely. While 
allowing due praise to Mr. Carnegie for his generosity, there is need to safe- 
guard the young against the influence of pernicious books. The yellow-book 
literature is often found in public libraries supported by taxation, where the 
managers feel unable to refuse the unreasonable demands of injudicious 
readers. It is safe to say that in the long run the loyal co-operation of the 
numerous private libraries will prove of greater value to the reading public than 
the donations of millionaires. Then, again, these libraries organized by 
churches and philanthropic societies have certain claims based on past service. 
The Paulist Fathers for over thirty years have had a free circulating Parish 
Library sustained entirely by the generosity of their people. By changing to 
some extent the conditions of his gift .Mr. Carnegie can secure justice to all 
concerned, and promote the greatest good for the greatest number of intelli- 
gent readers in New York City. . M:C. MM. 


L 


NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

A Catechism of Catholic Teaching. By Rev. Alexander L. Klauder. Com- 
plete in three numbers. Zhe Life of St. Gerlach. By Frederick A. 
Houck. Pp. 97. 55 cts. net. Ju Fazth Abiding. By Jessie Reader. 
Pp.173. 55cts.net. Zhe Great Supper of God ; or, Discourses on Weekly 
Communion, By Stephen Coubé,S.J. With an appendix of Historical 
Doctrine and other important statements pertaining to the subject. 
Translated from the French by Ida Griffiss. Edited by T. X. Brady, S.J. 
Pp. 255. $1.00. Zhe Scale (or Ladder) of Perfection, By Walter Hil- 
ton, With an Essay on the Spiritual Life of Medieval England. By the 
Rev. J. B. Dalgairns, Priest of the Oratory. A new edition. Pp. 355. 
$1.75 net. Fazth and Folly. By the Right Rev. Monsignor John S. 
Vaughan. Pp. 485. $1.60net. The Divine Plan of the Church: Where 
Realized and Where Not. By the Rev. John MacLaughlin. Pp. 324. 
In covers, 70 cts. net; in paper, 45 cts. net. Medztations on the Passion 
and Resurrection of Our Lord. By Thomas 4 Kempis. Edited by Grace 
H. M. Simpson. Pp. 106. 30 cts. net. Zhe King’s Secret: A College 
Drama in Five Acts. By Rev. T. P.S. Kuse. Pp. 48. 25 cts, net. 

ART AND BOOK COMPANY, London: 

A Mirror for Monks. By Louis Blosius, Monk of St. Bennet’s Order. 

New and Revised Edition. Pp. 94. 6d. net. 
LITTLE, BROWN & Co., Boston: 

A Daughter of New France: withsome Account of the Gallant Sieur Cadil- 
lac and his Colony on the Detroit. By Mary Catherine Crowley. Illus- 
trated by Clyde O. De Land. Pp. 409. $1.50. 

DODD, MEAD & Co., New York:s 

The Beloved Son. By M. Rye. Pp. 141. 
THE CENTURY COMPANY: 

Her Mountain Lover. By Hamlin Garland. Pp. 396. $1.50. 
THE ABBEY PREsS, New York: 

From Clouas to Sunshine; or, The Evolution of a Soul. By E.. Thomas 
Kaven. Pp. 182. $1. 

MCCLURE, PHILLIPS & Co., New York: 

From a Swedish Homestead. By Selma Lagerlof. Translated by Jessie 
Brochner. Pp. 376. » 








NEW BOOKS—Continued. 


J. S: HYLAND & Co., Chicago: 

The Pillar and Ground of Truth. A Series of Lenten Lectures on the 
True Church, its Marks and Attributes. By Rev. Thomas E. Cox. Pp. 
243: $1. 

THE Pyle gg COMPANY, New York: 

Politics and the Moral Law. By Gustav Ruemelin, late Chancellor of 
the University of Tiibingen. Translated from the German by Rudolf 
Tombo, Jr., of Columbia University, Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Frederick W. Holls. Pp.125. 75 cts. The Evolution of Im- 
mortality. By S.D. McConnell, D.D., D.C.L. Pp. 204. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston and New York: 

The New Epoch for Faith. By George A. Gordon, Minister of the Old 
South Church, Boston. Pp. 402. $1.50. Penelope's lrish Experiences. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Pp. 327., $1.25. 

PETER F, CUNNINGHAM & SON, Philadelphia: 

The New Raccolta ; or, Collection of Prayers and Good Works. To which 
the Sovereign Pontiffs have attached Holy Indulgences, Published in 
1898 by order of His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII, From the third Italian 
edition. Authorized and approved by the Sacred Congregation of Holy 
Indulgences. To which is added an appendix, containing prayers for 
Mass and Vespers for Sundays. Pages 684, 

J. H. YEWDALE & SONS Co., Milwaukee: 

Robert the Canadian: A Tale of the American Revolution. From the 
French by Rev. J. M. Toohey, C.S.C. And other stories. Published for 
the benefit of poor deaf mutes, by Rev. M. M. Gerend. Pages 157. 

B. HERDER, St. Louis: 

The Bible and Rationalism ; or, Answer to Difficulties of the Bible. By 
Rev. John Thein. Vol. 1. The Book of Moses; pp. 167. $1.00, Vo 
II: Historical, Didactic, Sapiential, and Frophetical Books of the Old 
Testament; pp. 200. $1.00, Vol. III, Books of the New Testament; 
pp. 162. $1.00. Vol. IV. Mosaic Cosmogony, Anthropology, and Bibli- 
cal Chronology; pp. 259. $1.25. A Mirror for Monks. By Lewis 
Blosius, Monk of St. Bennet’s Order. New and revised edition; pp. 94. 
zo cents net. Meditation on the Psalms Penitential. By the Author of 
Meditations on the Psalms of the Little Office; pp. 153. 75 cents net. 
Manual of Sacred Rhetoric; or, How to Preparea Sermon. By Rev. 
Bernard Feeney ; pp. 336. $1.25 net. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 

Pastorals of Dorset. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). With 

illustrations by Claud Du Pré Cooper. Pp. 316, $1.50. 
METHUEN & Co., London: 

The History of the Fesuits in England, 1580-1773. By Ethelred L. Taun- 
ton. Pp. 513. 21 shillings. 

CATHEDRAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, New York: 

Vain Repetitions; or, The Protestant Meaning of Batta. By Rev. Joseph 
F,Sheahan. (Pamphlet.) - Pp. 93. 20 cts. 

FRANK F, LOVELL BOOK COMPANY, New York: 

An Englishman's Love-Letters: Being the missing answers to An English- 

woman's Love-Letters. 
ELLIOT STOCK, London, Eng.: 

All Change: Jottings at the Junction of the Nineteenth and Twentieth: 
Centuries. By Wilfred Woollam, M.A. 35 cts. Victoria Vale: Mis- 
cellaneous Pages for the passing Epoch. By Wilfred Woollam, M.A. 
18 cts, (Pamphlets.) ‘ 

SMALL, MAYNARD & Co., Boston: 
Mononia: A Love Story of Forty-eight. By Justin McCarthy. $1.50. 
SALVATION ARMY, New York: 

George Fox, the Red-Hot Quaker. By Major Douglas. to cts. 
(Pamphlet.) 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE, Washington, D. C.: 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. By J. 
W. Powell. 1895-96. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. By J. W. Powell. 1896-97. 








Van DycK IN ENGLAND BECAME THE LION OF THE HOUR. 
(See page 431.) 








